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pence, in court on the occasion of the Official I 
On March g Mr. Justice Buckley decided that Mr. Wright could be criminally charged; next day a summons was issued from the Mansion House 


Percy S 
for his arrest. 
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T JAMES Wee Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
S TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) EVENING, at 8 punctually, will be 
acted for the first time, 
OLD HEIDELBERG. 
An English version in Five Acts, by RuDoLF BLEICHMANN, of Wilhelm Meyer-Forster’s: 
Comedy, * Alt-Heidelberg.” 
Karv_ Heinrich, HEREDITARY PRINCE OF Ear. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
SACHSEN-KARLSBURG ja 


FIRST MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, - 25 March: and EVERY SATURDAY and. 
WEDNESDAY following, at 2. ‘Box Office 10 to 5: 


E ATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
OE Dy wn TESTS WALLER’S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


E. 
E oN © OA NeouRN BR OM EisTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Date 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED "BRILLIANCE. 


OLYMPIA. Last THREE WEEKS. 


BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST 
AND 
CONGRESS OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Cot. CODY’S Farewe tt. 


HIS LAST PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO LONDON. WILL 
POSITIVELY TERMINATE APRIL 4, 


OPENING IN MANCHESTER EASTER MONDAY. 


Twice Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. Doors open at rand 7 p,.m- 


Friccs of Admission 15s., 25., 3S., 5S. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 35. 
Children under 10 years half price to all except 1s. and 2s, seats, 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets. 
at the Libraries. 
EEE 
By Order of the Directors of the LYCEUM THEATRE, Limited, STRAND, 

An exceedingly valuable and highly important 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 

Situate immediately facing the junction of the County Council's new thoroughfare with 
the Strand, occupying a most prominent position, with commanding frontages of 
about 430 ft. to Wellington Street, Burleigh Street, and Exeter Street, and an en- 
trance trom the Strand, embracing a total superficial area of about 23,500 ft., or over 
HALF AN ACRE, 

The site comprises the world-renowned LYCEUM THEATRE, so long associated 
with Sir Henry Irving’s greatest triumphs, as now furnished and fitted throughout. 

There are also five shops and business premises, known as 

Nos. 33, 34, 35. 36 &37, EXETER STREET, and No. 21, WELLINGTON STREET, 
the whole ai which are now producing a considerable rental. 

It is undoubtedly one of the most desirable and choicest Freehold sites to be obtained 
in London, admirably suitable for the erection of a national edifice or large public 
institution. Possession will be given of the theatre and its adjuncts upon the com- 
pletion of the purchase. 
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PROPERTY (unless in the meantime an acceptable “offer is received). 

Particulars, with plan and conditions of sale, may be had ot Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
Crisp, and Co., Solicitors, 17, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C.; Messrs. Witham, Roskell, 
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RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for Vol. VI. can now be obtained, price 2/6 each.. 
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COssip of toe our 


What’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, solutions of the picture puzzles in last week’s TATLER has, I 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stecle find, given rise to some misapprehension among the com- 
petitors. In the published list I gave in most cases the full 
names and titles of those represented in the pictures. This, 
however, did not mean that only those solutions which 
corresponded exactly with the published list were counted 
correct. For example, although I gave the solution to one 
picture as Sir Henry Irving, the word “ Irving’’ was alone 
represented in the picture puzzle and consequently “ Irving,” 
‘“* Sir Henry Irving,” “‘ Mr. H. B. Irving,” or anyone of the 
name of Irving whose portrait has been published in THE 
TaTLeR has been adjudged correct. This rule, of course, 
applied to all the other picture puzzles. For the benefit of 
those who may wish to have a look at our first prize 1 may 
state that the prize motor car will be on exhibition at 
Cordingley’s great motor show which opens on March 21 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


The First Lady Granville—Lord Granville Gordon, like 
so many sons of peers not tco well blessed with this world’s 
goods, selected his first wife from the ranks of the “‘ beerage.”’ 
The first Lady Granville Gordon, who died a couple of 
years ago, was a daughter of Mr. Henry Roe, a well- 
known Irish distiller, who like the Guinnesses devoted part 
of his vast wealth to restoring one of the two cathedrals of 
which Dublin boasts. Mr. Henry Rce did for Christ 
Church Cathedral what Sir Benjamin Guinness did for 
St. Patrick’s, but his ecclesiastical munificence did not bring 
him the same good fortune. The failure of the Munster 
and Leinster bank some seventeen years ago brought the 
firm of Henry Roe and Son into difficulties, and although 
these were tided over the Roes never amassed the gigantic 
fortune of the Guinnesses. Lady Granville was the first of 
the aristocratic shopkeepers, and her opening a milliner’s 
shop in the West-end was regarded as an unheard-of 
novelty, although her example has since been followed by 
dozens of smart women. 


Morgan 


LORD GRANVILLE GORDON 


is the only surviving brother and heir-presumptive of the Marquis of 

Huntly. He was born in 1856 and has been twice married. His only 

son is inthe Scots Guards. Lord Granville has published several novels 
and volumes of verse 


Result of Motor Car Competition.—Just before going to 
press the Puzzle Editor handed me the result of the Motor 
Car Competition. I have not space in this issue to give 
more than the names and addresses of the winners of the 
two first prizes. The winner of the motor car is— 


D. S. MATHEWS, 
Lieutenant, 17th Lancers, 
Milford Lodge, Grove Road, Southsea. 


The winner of the gramophone is— 


ile 


J. C. ALSOP, LADY GRANVILLE GORDON 


85, South Hill Park, Hampstead. Who has become such an interesting personage during the last few 


sf r 5 weeks, is an American who married first, Mr. Frederick Close; 
The names and addresses of the winners of the other prizes Secondly MEcC ses Gordanvvand thirdly chisseousin Used Granville 


will be published next week. The publication of the official Gordon 
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Twins with One Soul Between Them.— 
Mr. Dick Ganthony’s play, The Prophecy, 
at the Avenue has got an idea in it, 
and however inadequately worked out 
that may be I welcomea play that has 
a touch of fancy about it. It is a story of twins, wild 
hunters of the wood, who fall in love with the same woman. 
They are Siamese from the psychological point of view, for 
they have only one soul 
between them, and the 
woman is attracted to 
each by that part in him 
which is complementary 
to the other. The idea 
is rather in the air, and 
yet it has moments of real 
beauty in it; but I fear 
it is too tantalising to 
settle down 
into a com- 
mercial 
success. 
The twins 
are played 
by Mr. Lyn 


2 


KUBELIK’S FIANCEE. 


Bassano 


MR. BOURCHIER AND ‘‘JULIA” 


Wondering why the ‘‘Times” did not criticise Mr. Jones’s play at the Garrick 


Harding and Mr. Frank Mills, and the woman by Miss 
Constance Collier. What a beautiful Delilah she will make 
when somebody writes a play about Samson. 


The Homecoming of Mr. Chamberlain.—Although for some 
reason Mr. Chamberlain omitted to wear an orchid in his 
buttonhole when landing at Southampton he has evidently 
not lost affection for his favourite during the tour. Some 
new specimens were brought to his notice in South Africa, 
and amongst his baggage on Saturday was a huge case 
containing orchids which are to be added to the collection at 
Highbury as a memento of his historic tour. 


The Royal Children at Olympia.—Last Saturday was a red- 
letter day in the annals of the Wild West Exhibition, when 
the King and Queen took their little grandchildren— 
Prince George of Wales and Prince Henry of Wales and 
the little Princess Mary—to see ‘“ Buffalo Bill’s” famous 
show at Olympia. The little Princess and her brothers, 
who are evidently manly English children first and princes 
and princesses afterwards, were hugely delighted with the 
redskins and the cowboys. ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’ from the middle 
of the ring introduced his celebrated congress of rough- 
riders to his Majesty, whereupon the King took off his hat 
and bowed to the great scout. 
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Mr. Whitaker Wright’s Portrait.—The 
lifelike portrait of Mr. Whitaker Wright 
which forms the frontispiece of THE 
TaTLeR this week played a somewhat 
important part in the arrest of that 
eminent financier. It was originally drawn for the Sphere— 
a sister journal of THE TaTLeER—by Mr. Spence at the time 
of the Official Receiver’s inquiry into the affairs of the Globe 
Company. It was recognised as being such a striking like- 
ness that as soon as the warrant for Mr. Wright's arrest was 
issued an aprlication was at once made to the Sphere and 
Tater office for the portrait for circulation by the police. 
In the matter of photographs Mr. Wright evidently did not 
court publicity, and the portrait I publish this week is 
practically the only opportunity the general public have of 
becoming familiar with Mr. Wright's appearance. 


Mr. Whitaker Wright as a Country Gentleman.—Although 
Mr. Whitaker Wright affected the character of the country 
squire it cannot be said that he played the part with 
complete success. No man ever took such liberties with the 
face of nature or so thoroughly shifted hills and valleys in 
order to gratify his sense of the beautiful. At Lea Park, 
his palatial residence in Surrey, Mr. Whitaker Wright at 
one time employed nearly 1,000 men in digging new lakes, 
filling up old ones, levelling nature’s hills, and substituting 
for them artificial mounds. Mr. Wright, in fact, evidently 
considered that he was as competent to sub-edit nature as to 
float companies. A prospective buyer had previously looked 
at Lea Park and disapproved of it because a hill hid from 
the then existing residence a magnificent view of the Surrey 
hills. Mr. Whitaker Wright likewise noted this defect, 
but it was easier to remove the hill than to look out for 
another estate. One morning Mr. Wright arose and found 
the view pleased him very much. The hill was gone. 


Sidney Jones to the Front.—I think the composer of 
San Toy is the most brilliant of all the musical comedy 
purveyors, hence I regret that he did not get a better 
“book” and “numbers” (the silliest word in the 
vocabulary of light opera) in the case of My Lady Molly, 
which was 
put on at 
Terry’s (far 
too small a 
house) on 
Saturday. It 
has been a 
great success 
in the coun- 
try and is 
extremely 
pretty, but it 
is just a little 
dull. It is 
a sort. of 
Adventure of 
Lady Ursula 
set to music 
(without the 
humour of a 
Hope), Miss 
Sybil Arundale 
as Lady Molly 
Martingale don- 
ning breeches in 
order to “ marry ” 
the girl singled 
out automatically 
for her lover. The 
bride is played 
by Miss Decima 
Moore, who has 
recaptured all her 
old form. Her 
sister, Eva, who 
will have her own 
triumph at the 
St. James’s  to- 
morrow, watched 
her from a back 
row of the stalls 
on Saturday. 
Mr. Bert Gilbert 
is the Irishman. 


KUBELIK’S FIANCEE 


Countess Marie Csaky Szell 
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The Woman He 
Kissed.—A meri- 
can journalists 
certainly under- 
stand the art of 


booming _ their 
papers. The 
editor of an 


Ohio journal the 
other day came 
out with the 
startling state- 
ment that he 
had been kissed 
by the most 
beautiful mar- 
ried woman 
in the 
States, and 
promised to 
give her 
name in the 
first issue of his paper in the following month. The circu- 
lation of his paper went up by thousands till the day 
arrived when the lady’s name should be announced. 
But when his readers saw the name of his wife it was 
felt that the editor had better take a long holiday. 


i 
Halt 


i 


i 


‘““But come back some dye and | mye be a millionaire” 


The Queens’ Oaks.—One of the features in Windsor 
Forest is the various Queens’ oaks which are 
to be found therein. These are various splendid 
monarchs of the forest which have been selected by 
different Queens of England and to which they have 
given their names. The trees thus honoured are 
marked with a brass plate recording the name of the 
royal godmother and the date. Some of the most 
beautiful trees in the forest are thus marked with the 
names of Queen Elizabeth, Queen Caroline, Queen 
Charlotte, and Queen Victoria. Our beautiful Queen, 
Alexandra, has not yet bestowed her name on a tree, 
but it is to be hoped she will do so and thus keep up a 
charming historical tradition. 


In Good Company.—At the parish church at Crocken- 
hill, Kent, the vicar recently gave an address to men, 
taking for his subject, ‘The Personality of Satan.” 
Who was responsible for the choice of the hymns which 
preceded and followed the discourse is not stated, but 
the appropriate ones chosen were ‘“‘ Abide with Me”’ 
and ‘* We shall know each other better.” 


Music at the Wild West.—A delightful novelty which 
has been introduced into ‘ Buffalo Bill’s”’ show at the 
Olympia is the part-singing in the scene where the 
settlers on the return from the hunt are attacked by 
Red Indians. In the bivouac scene, too, the singing of 
“The Soldier’s Farewell’’ and other songs by a party 
of resting soldiers, among whom there is apparently an 
excellent tenor, is a distinct improvement and unques- 
tionably adds to the attractions of the Wild West 
Show. “Buffalo Bill,’ I am sorry to hear, is striking 
his tent on April 4. If there are any Londoners who 
have not already seen the Wild West Show I should 
strongly recommend them to lose no time in paying at 
least one visit. 


A Future Millionaire. 


Do you know, Sue, you’re the dearest little mouse 
in the world! aS 


THE TATLER 


The Shah’s Bank.—It is always plea- 
sant to have a satisfactory balance 
at one’s bankers, but not many people 
can vie in this respect with the Shah 
of Persia, who, however, does not 
actually keep his balance at a bank. In the strong room of 
his palace at Teheran he always has a sum of £10,000,000 
sterling in gold pieces. This is not often touched but is 
kept in case of emergency, the Shah evidently being of the 
wise opinion that unlimited ready cash is not only the 
sinews of war but the best possible basis of peace. 


Vandal Justices.—Dickens lovers will be grieved to hear 
that the Dorking justices have refused to renew the licence 
of the “Old King’s Head” in that little town, which is 
believed to be the original “ Marquis of Granby” im- 
mortalised by Dickens in the Pickwich Papers. 


Bard or Benefactor. 
—A far worse piece of 
vandalism is being pro- 
jected at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where it is proposed 
to demolish some of the 
old houses in Henley 
Street, next to Shakspere’s 
birthplace, in order to 
make room for a_ free 
library presented by Mr. 
Carnegie. A fierce battle 
has been raging in the 
columns of the Biyming- 
ham Daily Post over this 
question, which concerns 
every lover of Shakspere. 
One correspondent rightly 
put the matter in a nut- 
shell. ‘‘Theréis no room 
in Henley Street for both 
Shakspere and Mr. Carnegie; which, therefore, is to wipe 
out the other?” There are plenty of other sites. available 
in and around Stratford without spoiling the character. and 
atmosphere of Henley Street by erecting a brand-new free 
library on its sacred and historic ground, and I am glad to 
see that the opposition to this unnecessary vandalism is 
growing daily. 


The Song of the Hour 


*Tis not long since Master Joe 
Sang this gentle lullaby, 
“To the colonies I’fl go. 
Sile aw’y! Sile aw’y!” 


When a naughty titled dame 
Wants “his ludship’’ to defy 
She will promptly do the same. 


“Sile aw’y! Sile aw’y!” 


When the fleeced and broken crew 
For a prosecution cry 
What does the financier do? 


“Sile aw’y! Sile aw’y!” 


Do not think I mind—I don’t, 
But this teardrop dims my eye 


Thinking how our aliens won’t 
“Sile aw’y! Sile aw’y!” 


dt ( OWNH ARN 


Oh don't! I'm so afraid of mice 
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A Millionaire’s Luxury.—It is not often 
that a millionaire can achieve the 
luxury of real hunger, yet even this 
sensation has been granted to Mr, J. 
Marsden Perry, one of the richest 
men in New England. He had gone in a hurry to the 
town of Putnam, Connecticut, to deliver a lecture and 
had forgotten to take any money with him; he missed his 
return train and was found famishing at the station by a 
friend unable even to solace himself with the Connecticut 
equivalent for a penny bun, for he had not a penny in his 
pocket. 


Mr. 


A Variety Entertainment.—‘‘ Variety,” says the proverb, 
“is pleasing,’ but when it takes the form that commended 
itself to the mind of John Kearns it is apt to end badly for 
the variety artist. John has just been sent to gaol for three 
months by an unsympathetic New York magistrate because 
he sawed the legs off the sofas and chairs and threw them at 
his wife, ate the flowers off her Sunday hat, bit pieces out of 
the dinner plates, put the kitten in the milk jug and the 
dog in the oven. One would have thought that the results 
of a hearty meal off artificial flowers and broken crockery 
would have been punishment enough, and one trembles to 
think what will be the effect on John’s appetite of three 
months prison fare. 


The Sausage King.—However, in the matter of appetite 
England seems quite able to hold her own, thanks 
to Mr. Harris, the ‘‘Sausage King.” Not satisfied with 
making sausages and casting them broadcast on a grateful 
world Mr. Harris upheld their quality by an_ exhibi- 
tion he recently gave in the window of his establishment 
in West Street, Brighton, before a delighted and envious 
crowd. Mr. Harris had backed himself to establish a 
record in sausage-eating, and he had consumed his first 


Chamberlain’s Return. 


itself over to 
delirious betting on 
the event. The prize- 
fighter, however, 
owned himself beaten 
at the sixteenth 
sausage, while Mr. 
Harris went on gaily 
till he had absorbed 
twenty-eight sausages, 
accompanied by half-a- 
dozen plates of onions. 
A man once stole a 
string of sausages from 
Mr. Harris’s restaurant 
at Brighton. On being 
caught red-handed 
with the tell-tale string 
of 6 lb. or 7 Ib. he was 
given the choice of 
eating the lot or being 
prosecuted. He, like 
the prize-fighter, got 
as far as sixteen, but 
gaol seemed preferable 
to another sausage 
after that. Mr. Harris, 
however, took pity on 
him, gave him _half- 
a-crown, and allowed 
him to depart. 


gave 
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‘dozen when he was challenged by one 
of the spectators, a coloured _ prize- 
fighter. 
and the prize-fighter took his place 
also in the window while the crowd 


The challenge was accepted, 


Dainty Dishes 


[The Sunday dinner, according to the 
chairman of the Manchester Physical Health 
Society, is the curse of humanity. It has 
sent many a wife to the grave.—Datly 
Paper. 

The sentiments expressed above 

Are apt to be a bit misleading, 
For they insinuate that love 

Must culminate in over-feeding. 


Each time a maid becomes a wife 
Of whosoe’er contrives to win her 
The great ambition of her life 
Is to prepare the Sunday dinner. 


She’ll bake and boil and stir and knead 
Till ev’ry cupboard’s full by Sunday, 
When all the household has a feed 
To start afresh once more on Monday. 


But if each dish upon the shelf 
Gets put inside and never tasted 
She has to eat them up herself 
In case her efforts should be wasted. 


Thanks to this timely word I feel 
‘The truth upon my senses dawning— 
’Tis due to Sunday’s evening meal 
So many widowers are mourning. 
G. M. 


THE RETURN OF THE COLONIAL SECRETARY 


Duffus 


The last photograph taken of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain before he left South Africa. The figure to the left is Mrs. Chamberlain. 
Lord Milner is in the middle 
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Young George Grossmith as “The Belle of New York.” 


CHAS: A-BUCHEL - 


yQO Ze 
by Eoge | 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Mr. Grossmith is seen here as Miss Edna May, the Belle of New York, in The Linkman at the Gaiety 
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Regimental Pets.— The celebrated 
quadruped which was the pride of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers and whose 
life so recently hung in the balance is 
to end his days at Windsor. His 
place has been taken by a goat sent by the King from the 
royal herd at Windsor, an animal of which the regiment 
will be extremely proud. In presenting this pet his Majesty 
is continuing the example of the late Queen and is 
strengthening the old and admirable custom of keeping 
regimental pets. It is high time that some definite instruc- 
tions were inserted in the King’s Regulations to prevent a 
recurrence of the recent extraordinary incident in connection 
with regimental pets. Strangely enough, while the Regula- 
tions forbid the keeping of poultry in barracks and the 
keeping of pigs in boundaries of barracks nothing is said 
regarding the much more interesting creatures—like bears and 
goats—which certain regimentsadore. It would have been a 
national calamity to deprive the Royal Welsh Fusiliers of 
their quadruped, for the regiment has been known for more 
than a century as the ‘ Royal Goats’’ and the ‘“ Nanny 
Goats.” 


The 
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How Land Agents are Paid.—A well- 
known journal was resyonsible some 
time ago for the statement that a land 
agent in this country who attended to 
the farming of 5,000 acres would 
receive a salary of £150 per annum for his services 
with, perhaps, a house and fuel. If this is the case the 
Irish land agent is certainly a far better remunerated indi- 
vidual, for under no circumstances would an Irish agent under- 
take such duties as the farming of 5,000 acres at a smaller 
salary than £300 per annum. The Irish land agent is often 
himself a considerable landlord, and his duties are of a very 
responsible nature owing to the existing land laws in the 
country. In England a land agent as a rule attends to 
the business of only one estate, but the custom in Ireland is 
different, many individual agents undertaking the control of 
perhaps twenty or thirty estates. 


Case. 


A Valuable Carpet.—One of the most remarkable carpets 
in existence is the Lahore carpet owned by the Girdlers’ 
Company, it is 260 years old and was presented to the 
company bya man named Bell, who originally purchased 


MRS. 


HENRY CAVENDISH 


The wife of Mr. Henry Cavendish, who has been figuring so conspicuously in the ‘‘Spooks” case 


The War Office Sports Club.—A function which seems to 
have escaped the attention of the press was the dinner 
recently given at the Trocadero in connection with the War 
Office Sports Club. The Secretary for War made a little 
speech in which he claimed that the War Office is the best 
abused and hardest worked of all our public departments, 
and the Commander-in-Chief had his say on many things— 
and said it wisely. There were many other illustrious 
soldiers present, but no uniforms. The club is a young and 
flourishing institution and is admirably supported by both 
the military and civil-branches of our War Office. 


Turf as Fuel.—The latest Irish industry that is about to 
be developed is that of converting turf into a substitute 
for coal. The idea is by no means new and has been tried 
by various people before without, however, very much 
success, failure being partly due to the lack of capital to 
continue the experiments. Now, however, it is reported 
that the Government have taken the matter in hand; 
experiments are being made in different parts of the country 
and have so far been successful. It has been calculated 
that the Irish turf field would keep this country supplied 
with fuel for forty years, so that if the present scheme is 
successful a lucrative industry will be started in Ireland. 
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the carpet fiom the East India Company, and strange to 
say the price at the time of purchase was not definitely fixed. 
Bell, however, gave security for £200 and then took away 
his carpet. There is no record that the securities were ever 
called in or that any money was paid for the carpet, so that 
taking the price to have been £200 the amount now due 
with compound interest would be £52,000—certainly con- 
siderably more than the most valuable carpet in the world 
is-worth. 


The Other Lord Charles.—Plymouth will be sorry to lose 
Lord Charles Scott, the gal ant admiral who retires at the 
end of this month. He has aged very much of late—or at 
least his whitening hair gives him an appearance of age 
though he is still erect and cheery. Lord Charles is one of 
the good old school, and keeps up the tradition of the navy 
when admirals shaved the upper lip and wore the antiquated 
“ sideboards.”’ No doubt Dalkeith will see more of him in 
the future. He is, of course, a younger brother of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and in his younger days was a great favourite 
up north. When home on leave he used to delight in a 
galiop with the duke’s hounds, though he always had the 
seat of a sailor and seldom, if ever, went a-hunting in 
orthodox garb. 
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Mr. Gladstone as a Post-card Writer.— 
Mr. Gladstone was the first statesman 
to adopt the post card as a regular 
method of communication, and it would 
be quite possible to form a collection 
of his post cards epitomising his opinion on many subjects. 
Probably no other statesman than Mr. Gladstone would 
have discussed on a card as open asa poster, signed with 
his name in full, the pros and cons of such a question of 
public interest as the signing or non-signing of articles in 
newspapers and 
Magazines: Vet. = os eae 
it will be seen 
from the post 
card reproduced 
on this page that 
the G.O.M. did 
not hesitate to 
give his opinion 
on this matter 
through a chan- | 
nel which is 
generally re- 
served for the 
interchange of 
commonplaces 
among friends, 


Auf arith MWe ivr kc fire 


feansey Yui wm only fora Aha 


Le a Managhiehg 
lad Dee OG bs Kerrue 


| if, news pups - Nhe Apintt heifer 


The Servant- 
girl Problem.— 
The curious 
will case about 
which there 
was much talk 
in Munich last S 
week savours | p-cMepl Yr 1 
more of the oy) 
good old fairy- 
tale days of KL, Y. 34 
“‘once upon a aa PSE 
time” than of 
this modern Giving his opinion on whether newspaper articles 
and most un- ought to be signed 
domestic gene- 
ration. Herr X. was an eccentric old bachelor who lived in 
a country town in Bavaria. When he died he left a will 
with instructions that it was not to be opened till five years 
after his death. His nearest relatives—a brother and sister 
with a schoolgirl daughter apiece—waited with impatience 
till the time should elapse, for it was known that the old 
gentleman had amassed a small fortune by successful lottery 
speculations. At last the will was opened and the contents 
made known to the expectant families. A certain propor- 
tion of the money was left to various charities, the rest was 
to be divided equally between the two nieces on condition 
that each of the girls became a maid servant in a 
respectable Munich family and remained in service for 
a year, at the end of which time the legacies were to 
be paid over provided the would-be heiresses were 
able to produce an excellent character from the 
mistress she had served during the year of probation. 
One of the nieces has made a virtue of necessity and 
is serving her kitchen apprenticeship with a good 
grace; the other, unable to support the ignominy of 
donning cap and apron, has refused to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the will, and her father is disputing its 
validity on the ground of the old man’s insanity. 


A Prosperous Polo Club.—The Roehampton Club at 
Barnes will start again this season with every promise 
of success. The greater part of a long and attractive 
programme has already been arranged by the enter- 
prising manager. Among the members area very large 
number of people of rank and most of the leading polo- 
players of the day. The Duke of Teck is president ; the 
Dukes of Roxburghe and Westminster, the Marquis 
of Waterford, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl of Hunting- 
don, Earl of Harrington, Earl of Wicklow, Viscount 
Ingestre, Viscount Castlereagh, Viscount Helmsley, the 
Maharajah Kumar of Kooch Behar, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Mr. Nigel Baring are among those who 
will play. The club admits ladies as members, and 
so sweetness and light will be supplied by Lady Esmé 
Gordon, Mary Baroness de Longueuil, and others of 
the fair sex. 


A Gladstone Post Card. 
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Chinese Cook’s Revenge.—Concerning 
schemes for importing Johnny China- 
man as a domestic servant in British 
households it is well to remember 
that he is by no means the childlike 
and bland individual that some of his admirers would 
have us suppose. He has his own peculiar methods of 
revenge, and there is no overcoming them. Here are two 
new—and true—instances in point. Ina Western State a 
lady engaged a Chinese cook; he left precipitately. So 
also did many of his successors; they never remained a day. 
Baffled, she sought the help of the agent who supplied them 
and he solved the mystery by finding scrawled in the cook’s 
bedroom by _ the 
first offender—in 
Chinese, too—‘‘ Me 
no like this Mellican 
woman. She too 
much jaw-jaw.” 
In another case a 
mistress_ repri- 
manded her Chinese 
cook. He made no 
reply. At . dinner 
next day he insisted 
on conveying per- 
sonally to the din- 
ing-room an_ ice 
pudding. Without In fact, ’tis not too much to say 
a word he set it That for artistic decoration 
on the table before Combined with chaste, refined display 
her, and on the That show will simply lick creation, 


white surface she But here his library will be 

saw the pink let- (A place unique when he has filled it), 
tering, “Bad So why in thunder doesn’t he 
woman!’’ He had Get Mr. Carnegie to build it? 

baked it in. 


Carnegie’s Chance 


[Mr. Pierpont Morgan is arranging to build 
a palatial library and museum next to his 
New York mansion.] 


They say that Morgan means to raise 
A great and lordly house of pleasure 

In which he’ll dump—excuse the phrase— 
Each rich and rare artistic treasure. 


The walls of marble, I am told, 
With diamonds will be encrusted, 
Which every day with cloth of gold 
By titled housemaids will be dusted. 


The Temperance Boom.—There is quite a rush now on 
temperance legislation, and the tippler, habitual or otherwise, 
is in for a bad time of it. At Greenwich the other day the 
magistrates refused to grant a single application for a fresh 
licence. Doubtless in refusing to do so they were acting in 
the most proper spirit, but the main result will be that 
existing public-houses will not be placed under the dis- 
advantage of competition. The value of some licensed 
houses is enormous; a short time ago the overseers of 
assessments fixed the valuation of a public-house at 
Clapham Junction at £2,667—which, however, was after- 
wards reduced to £1,084. The overseers, by the way, have 
curious ideas concerning the value of public - houses— 
they fixed the valuation of a licensed house at St. John’s 
Hill recently at £1,000, which was reduced to £667 
on appeal. Oddly enough, the poorer the neighbourhood 
the greater the value of the public-houses. 


THE CROWD IN THE PADDOCK 
At the Grand Military Meeting at Sandown Park 
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IRISH HUMOUR. By Richard Ashe King. 


Author of “ The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” ‘“* Love the Debt,” and “ Swift in Ireland.” 


|t looks as though wit and humour were indigenous in Ireland but 

exotic in England and Scotland when you find the English and 
Scots humorist usually laughing a@¢ his subject and the Irish w7th 
his. In Dickens’s novels, for instance, and in those of Mr. Barrie, 
the peasant personages say their humorous things in wooden uncon- 
sciousness of their humour, but what character in any Irish play or 
novel says a humorous thing—other than a bull—unconsciously ? 
“T joke wi’ deeficulty,” says the Scotsman ; but the difficulty with 
the Irishman is to refrain from joking. Hence I think one charac- 
teristic of Irish wit and humour—its lightness of touch and tread. 
It needs but a light touch to strike a match ona _ prepared surface, 
and the surface of the Irish mind is always prepared for a joke. 


ome time ago a friend of mine asked a Dublin corner boy why he 
was staring intently after an old gentleman who was tripping 

up Grafton Street with all the jaunty elasticity of youth, “ What’s 
the matter with the old gentleman?” ‘What’s the matther wid 
him? Look at the walk of him! Begor! he only touches the 
ground in an odd place!” In right of his Celtic blood the Irish- 
man, in his wit and humour especially, never walks with the ponde- 
rous policeman’s tread but “ only touches the ground in an odd place.” 


cannot resist quoting here a similar comment made on senile 
agility by an old beggar woman which the late Father Ryan 
overheard in Harcourt Street. The Catholic dean, a septuagenarian, 
broke off a conversation with Father Ryan in order to hurry after 
and catcha passing tram, to the amazed admiration of the old beggar 
woman. “ Yerrah, look at the ould dane,” she cried more to herself 
than to Father Ryan, “skippin’ about like a new-married flea!” If 
“the ould dane” had been a Protestant dignitary her comment would 
probably have been as caustic as that of another old woman whom 
Le Fanu, the novelist’s brother, overheard in Stephen’s Green. 
Archbishop Whately, who delighted to shock conventions, was 
sitting and swinging on the rails which fence the green opposite his 
palace, playing with his dog, when two old Catholic ladies approached. 
“That’s the archbishop!” whispered one to the other, who, 
thinking it must be the Roman Catholic archbishop, exclaimed 
rapturously, “ Ah, the dear, darlint man! As innocent and as playful 
as a blessed lamb!” Whereupon her friend angrily explained, 
“Tt’s the Proteshtant archbishop!” to the instant changing of the 
tune of her companion, who snorted, “ The ould fool!” 


oe here I may notea significant contrast—explicable historically 
—between popular and literary Irish wit and humour. 
Literary Irish wit and humour, being those of the Pale and of the 
ascendency class, are sweet-natured, whereas popular Irish wit and 
humour, being those of a people who for centuries have been 
suppressed, are sardonic. ‘ Pasquinade” is a word which dates 
bick to a day and to a city in which suppression was pushed to 
the last turn of the screw, and it is probably to the character of 
their history as much as to their own character that the Italians 
owe their just reputation of being the most sarcastic people in Europe. 
It is even more to the character of their history than to their own 
character that the causticity of popular Irish wit and humour is due. 


W hy otherwise should Irish literary wit and humour have the 

singular merit of good nature? Singular, since ninety-nine 
hundredths of all the recorded wit of the world is ill-natured and 
owes its Currency to its ill nature. Itis preserved by its brine. ‘I 
hear, Mr. Rogers,” said a lady friend to the poet, whose tongue cut 
like a sharp razor, “I hear, Mr. Rogers, that you are in the habit of 
saying very ill-natured things.” ‘ Perhaps so, madam,” replied the 
poet. ‘Burt, as you hear, I have a very weak voice, and if [ did not 
say ill-natured things nobody would hear me.” It is the ill-natured 
things which, like diseases, are propagated, while the good-natured 
are no more infectious than health. 


It is much to its credit, therefore, that Irish literary wit is sweet- 

natured. How tart, for instance, is the wit of the wittiest of 
English comedies—the comedies of the Restoration—of Congreve, 
Wycherley, Vanbrugh, with one exception, that of an Irishman, 
Farquhar. ‘* Farquhar,” says Hazlitt, “of all the dramatists of the 
Restoration alone makes us laugh from pleasure, not from malice.” 
The same critic again, after saying of Sheridan’s School for Scandal 
that “it was the most finished and faultless comedy we have,” adds, 
“ Besides the wit and ingenuity of this play there is a genial spirit of 
frankness and generosity which does the heart good.” How sweet- 
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natured, too, the humour of Goldsmith and of Dick Steele. By the 
way, it is to a comedy of Steele’s that Sydney Smith pays the compli- 
ment of selecting from it an ideal specimen of humour. Here it is :-— 


n Dick Stecie’s The Funeral—what a title for a comedy !—the 
undertaker arranges the mutes in the order of the forlornness of 
their countenances—the most lugubrious-looking near the coffin, the 
least near the door. When, however, he turns to give the place of 
honour near the corpse to his premier knight of the rueful counten- 
ance he finds to his disgust his countenance rueful no longer. “ You 
infernal scoundrel!” he exclaims. ‘“ Didn’t I take you out of a 
great man’s service? Didn’t I give you the pleasure of receiving 
wages for the first time ? Didn’t I raise your wages from ten shillings 
a week to fifteen, from fifteen to twenty? Yet I declare to God I 
believe the more wages | give you the more cheerful you look }” 
i you were to ask critics of any scheol what English author shows 
most of that divine combination of the guilelessness of child- 
hood with the tenderness of womanhood and the strength and wisdom 
of manhood which we call “chivalry,” would they not unanimously 
name Oliver Goldsmith—the name which in all the literature of the 
eighteenth century smells sweetest and blossoms from the dust? 
Even in that poem which anger might well have inspired—for no 
one received more frequent, stupid, or brutal provocation from his 
friends than Goldsmith—even in Retaliation, where is the 
retaliation ? His humour plays there upon the faults, follies, and 
frailties of these friends like moonlight upon a ruin, showing, 
indeed, gaps and rents and breaches of decay but softening them 
even while it shows them. Indeed, Irishmen, from Farquhar to 
Goldsmith, have done a finer thing even than write the finest 
comedies in the English tongue—they have made us love as heartily 


as they have made us laugh at human nature. 
Bt popular Irish wit is as mordant as Irish literary wit is 
genial; for the rollicking Irish humour of carmen, boatmen, 
and guides is purely histrionic, a farce deliberately played to tickle 
and catch—as trout are caught by tickling- the English tourist. 
Here is a significant encounter a friend of mine overheard between 
a Dublin vendor of oranges and an English lady tourist who had 
bargained down the fruit to the lowest farthing. As the English 
lady hurried away with her purchase the orange woman volleyed 
after her a shower of Irish. ‘What are you saying ?” asked the 
English lady turning back. “Sure I was wishing the grace of God 
to folley yere ladyship while ye live an’ the heavens to be yere bed 
whin ye die.” This, however, was a free translation of what she 
really had said in lIrish—“ Ye’re the manest anatomy of famine 
that ever was raked out of the embers of hell.” 


he humour of the Irish peasant who is not playing the fool to the 
order or the taste of the tourist is almost always sardonic. 
Here, for example, is the retort of a Cork peasant to a mild joke of 
an English parson. The parson complained to my friend, with 
whom he was on a visit, that he had never heard—what he had so 
often heard of—the wit of the Irish peasant. ‘‘ But have you ever 
spoken to an Irish peasant?” ‘“ No.” “Then let us try the next 
man we meet.” The next man they met was leading a horse with a 
white blaze on its face, which suggested to the parson the mild 
remark, ‘‘ What a white face your horse has got!” ‘‘Faix thin, 
it’s yere own face ’ud be as white if it had been as long in the 
halther !” retorted the peasant in a tone which suggested that the 
wish was father to the thought. 


nd I shall not soon forget the sardonic tone of a remark with 
which a Dublin beggar woman cut down at one stroke my 
sister and myself—myself as a muff, my sister as a virago—since 
she took us for husband and wife. Having begged vainly from my 
sister she slunk behind us and groaned as from the bottom of her heart, 
“ Ah thin, God help the poor man that couldn’t say ‘ No’ to ye!” 
Ye more scathing was the rebuke of another beggar woman which 
an Irish barrister assured me he had overheard in a Catholic 
church in Sligo. As the bishop was expected the church was so 
overcrowded that a grandly-dressed lady had much difficulty in 
elbowing her way through the congregation towards the confessional. 
An old beggar woman who resented being hustled aside by this 
superb personage screamed after her, “ Ah thin now, do ye think 
nobody’s got a resarved case but yerself |!” a “ resarved case” being 
the case of a crime so heinous that only a bishop could absolve it. 
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King Edward’s Lucky Day.—Since the 
announcement that courts would con- 
tinue to be held on Fridays the old 
ladies who believe in omens have been 
busy prophesying evil and raking up 
instances in which events 
have fulfilled the prophe- 
cies. With a varied selec- 
tion of ghosts, from Queen 
Elizabeth to Herne the 
unter in his own home at 
Windsor to enforce respect 
tor the supernatural, these 
superstitious persons can- 
not understand why the 
‘King flies in the face 
of tradition and tempts 
Providence in such a 
tashion. The Monarch 
who fixes the first court 
of the season for a 
Friday, and of all 
Fridays in the month 
selects the one which 
falls on the 13th, is in 
their view capable of any- 
thing. They could almost 
imagine him walking under 
ladders, crossing _ knives, 
spilling salt, or even sitting 
down thirteen at table. 
He is accordingly exhorted 
to remember the late Queen, 
who changed her coronation 
day from June 26 to 28 to 
avoid an unlucky anniver- 
sary. Did not the stones 
of Stonehenge—or two of 
them—fall before Queen Victoria died ? 
And should not the King take this to 
heart and have more respect for the 
omens ? 


The Dead Hand.—The Bridgwater 
Trust, which has been in operation for 
the last hundred years, is a curious 
example of the utility, or futility, of 
tying up property under the absolute 
control of strangers for the prospective 
benefit of one’s kin. No doubt the bulk 
of the great estate created by the last 
Duke of Bridgwater in the neighbour- 
hood of Chat Moss and elsewhere 
remains intact, and the fortune which 
the Earl of Ellesmere was said to have 
come into under the terms of the trust 
is immense. But the first trustee and 
his successor feathered their own nests 
out of the property and had to be 
bought out by the family at enormous 
expense. The second trustee, Sother- 
ton, demanded and received £45,000 as 
compensation for surrendering his office 
and appointing the family nominee to 
succeed him. 


Philanthropy and Business.—Lord Elles- 
mere’s great-grandfather, the Duke of 
Sutherland of that day, who was the 
first beneficiary, was notoriously careless 
in financial matters and might have 
made ducks and drakes of the property, 
but his son, the rst Earl of 
Ellesmere, who enjoyed the 
reversion, was a really clever 
manager who knew how to 
square enlightened _ philan- 
thropy with business. When 


a century ago he was always 
on the spot looking after his 
interests, and used to make a 
kind of state progress in a 
grand barge. 


Se 


A Princess of Kensington. 


the canal was flourishing half : és Vy F 


MISS AGNES FRASER 


When the opera was produced at the Savoy on January 22 Miss Agnes Fraser 
was too ill to appear as Kenna. She has now taken up the part 


Ellesmere, 


THE TATLER 


A Burst Bubble.—Just as his friends 
were congratulating Lord Ellesmere on 
his good fortune that nobleman writes 
to the newspapers to say that he re- 
ceives no benefit from the trust. Lord 


whose grandmother was a sister- of Charles 


Greville, the famous “journal ’-ist, is a retiring bookworm, 
whose only extravagance is the racing stud he keeps up 


at Newmarket. 


ss 


Bassano 


* A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON” 
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He is one of those old-fashioned noblemen 
who think property has its duties as well as its rights, and 
accordingly spends most of his time at 
Worsley, where he is untiring in his 
efforts to improve the condition of the 
people. 
pathy and assistance of Lady Ellesmere 
and her daughters, whose quiet philan- 
thropy is notorious in the neighbourhood. 
Worsley Hall is a beautiful place in the 
middle of a most uninteresting manufac- 
turing country. 
earl at a cost of over £100,000 from a 
sense of duty rather than from any inherent 
attraction in the site. 


In this he has the full sym- 


It was built by the first 


In his time it was 
rather a miserable place—new, 
damp, dreary, and almost tree- 
less—but now there are fine 
gardens, _well- wooded 
grounds, and pheasant 
shooting that is equal to 
1,600 head of game in 
a day. 


Brothers in Arms.— 
The dinner of the Sixth 
Division at the Café 
Monico last Tuesday 
week would have been 
incomplete without the 
presence of the big, 
burly, placid Irish- 
man who led it so 
successfully on the 
march to Paardeberg 
and Bloemfontein. If 
looks go for anything 
Sir Thomas Kelly- 
Kenny ought to have 
been a man of peace, 
not an Irishman; yet forty-five out of 
the sixty-two years of his life have been 
spent in the army, and a fair number of 
the forty-five in the field. He is an old 
and intimate friend of « Fighting Bobs,” 
and in South Africa people grew so 
accustomed to consider them inseparable 
that nobody was at all surprised when 
General Kelly-Kenny went to the War 
Office as Adjutant-General directly he 
returned. Sir Thomas is a fine soldier 
and has had a distinguished career. 
But there could be no greater con- 
trast than exists between him and 
Lord Roberts. One is the slim 
little terrier, all nerves and eyes 
and action; the other, the great 
heavy mastiff, all power and reflec- 
tion and repose. 


Railway Short Cuts—Apyopos of 
some examples I published in THE 
TaTLeR a fortnight back of railway 
short cuts a correspondent points 
out that Etchingham and Hawk- 
hurst, two places on the S.E. and 
C.R., might have been added to the 
instances | gave. The distance by 
road between these two places is 
four miles, but if one wishes to travel 
by train from Etchingham to Hawk- 
hurst one has to change twice—first 
at Tonbridge and again at Paddock 
Wood, and in all to travel some 
thirty miles to reach Hawkhurst 
Station. 


hist, (EAI LIEK 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he effect of the 
of holes and 


new balls on the lengths 
courses has reopened the 
whole question of what is the proper length 
for a hole. Years ago it was laid down in 
“Badminton ” that holes should be laid out 
in multiples of full shots, the argument being 
that if a hole is laid out in units of less than 
full shots, say two full shots and an iron, you 
allow a bungler who has foozled one of his 
drives a chance of still getting on the green 
in three, the same as his opponent who has 
played faultless golf. The bungler has only 
to play a longer approach. 


his theory has been accepted without 
examination or question by many people, 

but of recent years it has come in for a good 
deal of effective criticism. It has been 
pointed out that holes laid out on this prin- 
ciple, if properly played, would give no oppor- 
tunities for approach play, admittedly the 
most difficult and scientific part of golf. In 
other words, the principle which it virtually 
establishes is that long driving off the tee and 
through the green is the great thing in golf, 
and that all other strokes except putting are 
to be considered as mere makeshifts—crutches 
to be used only when a mistake in driving has 


been made. 
V e observe that Mr. Hutchinson, the 
author of the “ Badminton” dictum, 
has been recently seeking to defend it from 
this criticism, and that his defence is practi- 
cally an admission that it involves this degra- 
dation of the approach stroke. He says that 
it does not eliminate the approach stroke since 


MONTHLY MEDAL OF THE SOCIETE DE 
OBVERSE 


‘however nicely you adjust your holes into 
multiples of the full shot you still will find that 
the proportion of error that is only human 
will give plenty of opportunity for approach 
strokes ; and, moreover, that changes of wind 
so alter distances that even very perfect play 
will find abundant opportunity for approach 
strokes during most days of the year.” That 
is to say, you are not to lay out a hole so as to 
give a man who has played one or two perfect 
drives a testing approach stroke. He is only 
to be permitted this luxury or submitted to 
this test when he has foozled a stroke or 
when the wind has spoiled the length of the 
hole. 


JS a matter of fact no courses are laid out 

on this principle although many people 
hug the fond delusion to their souls. But if 
there were we should constantly be treated to 
some surprising golf. Quiet days are not so 
uncommon, and days on which the wind 
makes no appreciable difference are still less 
so. It is also by no means uncommon for 
professional golfers and amateurs of the first 
class to play a round without a mistake in 
driving—Mr. Hutchinson we are sure has 
done so many times—so that if the ‘‘ Bad- 
minton” theory were carried out we should 
have constant cases of rounds being played 
without the use of anv clubs except the driver 
and the putter. 
Does anyone sup- 
pose that this 
would make good 
golf ? 


Bt although 
happily no 
courses are laid 


out entirely on this 
basis the principle 
has had the effect 
of causing many 
clubs to lengthen 
out many of their 
holes in order to 
carry out the Bad- 


mintonian __ prin- 
ciple of depriving 
the man who 


makes a bad drive 


or who has had a 
bad lie of the chance 
of retrieving it, and 
it has been carried 
to extreme in many 
cases by making 
the holes of such 
length that only the 
very longest drivers 
can reach them in 
one, two, or three 
strokes as the case 
may be. 


he result of this 


mania for 
mere mileage has 
been the im- 


GOLF Dé PARIS — 


poverishment — of 
golf as a game of 
skill and the eleva- 
tion into the first rank of players whose chief 
merit is ability to drive 200 yards and over. 
It is to the fact that the new balls added some 
yards to the strokes of the moderate drivers 
that much of the opposition they at first 
encountered was due. As a matter of fact, by 
practically shortening the absurd lengths of 
same modern holes the new balls have 
greatly improved many courses by restoring 
something of the old baiance between strength 


and skill. 

M onthly medals are things which we read 
a great deal about but very seldom see. 

They usually take the shape in this country 
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of more or less hideous appendages for the 
watch chain which no self-respecting person 
would ever dream of wearing. In France 
they do things differently as the accompanying 
illustrations of the monthly trophy of the 
Société de Golf de Paris sufficiently demon- 
strate. The matrices of this beautiful prize 
are the gift of M. Diaz Albertini, the first 
secretary of the club, who has done so much 
in introducing golf to the notice of Parisians. 


INE ee 

capital tale of which the hero is a golf 
caddie. After a number of highly interesting 
adventures Bert Edward, for so is the hero 


Horace Hutchinson has written a 


MONTHLY MEDAL OF THE SOCIETE DE GOLF DE PARIS— 


REVERSE 


called, reaches the topmost rung of the 
professional golfer’s ladder by winning the 
open championship. The story is well told 
and full of characteristic glimpses of golf and 
golfers. Mr. John Murray is the publisher. 


Nee his opinion of a well-known new 
club and course not far from London a 
certain golfer well known for his “ exclusive- 
ness” replied, ‘Oh, I like the course well 
enough and it’s a nice clubhouse, but unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to distinguish the 
caddies from the members.” 


M any extraordinary incidents have occurred 

on the golf green, but it may be doubted 
if the “errant gutty” ever found a stranger 
hiding place than it did at Mitcham ona recent 
afternoon. Mr. H. Mallaby Deeley, the hono- 
rary secretary of the club, was playing with 
Mr. H. L. Boyd, and at one of the holes 
played a brassie shot which he hit badly ; the 
ball fell just in frent of the horse attached 
to the club’s roller. The horse was standing 
face on with its head down. ‘The ball was 
seen to bounce on alighting, the horse raised 
its head sharply, and the ball had disappeared. 
Nowhere could it be found and the players 
were concluding that the horse must have 
swallowed it when with a contemptuous snort 
the animal ejected it from his left nostril. 


ieutenant C. K. Hutchinson, Coldstream 

Guards, has been elected the first captain 

of Huntercombe Golf Club.. The original 

membership of this club is now full, and the 

committee have decided that for the present 
an entrance fee of £3 3s. shall be charged. 
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The Blackmailing Fiend.—Recent dis- 
closures show that the crime of black- 
mail is terribly on the increase and 
that there are habitual criminals who 
live regularly on secrets which they 
hold in tervrorem over the heads of their victims. One way 
of dealing with this kind of scoundrel was practised very 
successfully by a lady quite recently, The scoundrel in 
question was to the shame of human nature a connection 
of hers to whom she had been very kind, even giving him 


Ancient and Modern. 


THE TATLER 


Their Annual Honeymoon.—When the 
Duke and Duchess of Portland return 
from Egypt next month they propose 
going north for tke fishing instead of 
remaining in town. The duke is a 
famous angler, and if they had not gone out to the durbar 
would have been up at Invergarry a month ago for what 
he calls his annual honeymoon. He goes there almost every 
year about this time and the duchess generally goes with 
him, though she is not at all one of the sporting set. While 

the duke whips the garry or tries a cast in Loch Oich 


THE TRYSTING PLACE—THEN 


money when he came to her with a piteous tale. One day 
he asked for too much, and she refused impatiently. He then 
said that he would tell her husband of the previous gifts and 
insinuate a disgraceful reason. Being a strong and impul- 
sive woman she at once boxed both his ears with so much 
violence that he was nearly stunned and while he was 
recovering went and called her husband. 


‘Second Baron Prowde.”—Practical jokes are always 
objectionable, but in some few cases they almost seem 
to be deserved by the victim. In one, it was an individual 
who may be called Lord Prowde because of his over- 
weening self-esteem. His pride made him rude and 
presumptuous, and he was especially anxious to be treated 
with extraordinary reverence and grovelling humility. Once 
he was travelling toa country house when a young 
fellow passenger made some observation to him. 


she usually drives about and admires the scenery. 
Sometimes the weather is pretty rough, but that 
| seems to make no difference ; if anything they rather 
enjoy it. Of course, Invergarry, besides teing in 
the midst of a delightful district, is fairly sheltered ; 
but the duke is not one of your fair-weather sports- 
men, and he would sooner rough it in a blustering 
breeze by a highland stream than yawn his days 
away in a London drawing-room. 


An Exponent of Club Law.—Sir Richard Harington, 
who confounded the wiseacres of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club in the courts, is nothing if not a 
lawyer. He has been a county-court judge more 
than thirty years, and previous to that had a brief 
experience asa Metropolitan Police magistrate. His 
eldest son is an Indian judge—not a mere local 
functionary but a judge of the Calcutta High Court 
—and his only daughter, Mrs. Charles Pollock, is 
married to the son of an Englishjudge. Sir Richard 
himself is almost a septuagenarian, but he is as keen 
to-day to appreciate a knotty point as when he first 
came to the Bar nearly half a century ago after a 
brilliant career at Oxford. It is not surprising that 
he is tenacious of his rights, for he comes of a stub- 
born stock. He is descended from the stiffl-necked 
Puritan, Sir James Harington, who was one of the 
judges appointed to try Charles I. 


Many Happy Returns to—MJarch 18: Duchess of Argyll; 
Lord Greenock, 1856. March 19: Duke of Westminster, 1879; 
Lord Newton, 1857; Sir Algernon Heneage, 1834; Mr. Sydney 
Holland, 1855. March 20: Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 1889 ; 
Lord Jersey, 1845; Lord Carnegie, 1854; Lord Charlemont, 
1830; Henrik Ibsen, 1828. March 21: Lady Hallé; Lord 
Dunalley, 1851; Lord Castlestewart, 1837. March 22: Lord 
Medway, 1839; Lord Lothian, 1874; Mr. Hamish MeCunn, 
1868. March 23; Lord Ashbrook, 1830 ; Lord Athlumney, 1865 ; 
Sir Frank Lascelles, 1841; Sir Charles Wyndham, 1841; Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, 1848. March 24: Count of Flanders, 1837; 
Lord Dunmore, 1841; Lord Kilmaine, 1843. March 25: Shah 
of Persia, 1850; Lord Northbourne, 1846; Sir William Wedder- 
burn, 1838. 


He replied very haughtily, ‘‘I am the second Baron | 
Prowde, and Iam not accustomed to being addressed | 
in such an informal way.” Now it happened tbat | 
they were going to the same house. The young | 
man in revenge would only address him or speak of | 
him as the ‘‘ Second Baron Prowde,” explaining 
that Lord P. had told him to. The thing became 
such a joke that the victim left early. 


“Hello, Card!”—Here is another story of a pre- 
cocious American child. A certain dignitary of the 
American Roman Church, to wit a cardinal, was 
paying a visit to a New York lady of considerable 
weaith and importance whose interest it was desired 
to enlist in some project. The lady received the 
visitor with all the reverence customary on such 
occasions and sent for her son, a boy of ten, that 
he might have the honour and pleasure of doing 
likewise. The boy, however, walked in with one 
hand in his pocket, and holding out the other 
without the slightest trace of reverence, remarked, 
“Hello, Card! Feeling pretty spry ? ” 


A New Definition of a ‘‘ Reporter.”.—A new defini- 
tion of a reporter has been given by Mr. J. T. 
Grein, who calls him ‘the Platonic historian of his 
time.” Many years ago the late Duke of Albany | 
called him ‘“ the watchdog of civilisation,” one of the 
few memorable phrases, I think, created by the 


Royal Family. 
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DLE ATA OTR: 


THE BRAN PIE. 


ie a recent rather ridiculous action about a musical 

comedy the presiding judge, with that engaging judicial 
ignorance of matters theatrical which is so dear to the 
public and occasionally to litigants, asked why expert critics 
were not called on one side or the other to support or rebut 
a charge of plagiarism. The answer came in a concrete 
form too late to enlighten the massive judicial mind. There 
are no dramatic critics acceptel as experts by the public 
and the theatrical classes. This has been shown by the 
recent newspaper farce, Blacklisting Walkley, played partly 
on the Times sheet, partly at the doors of the Garrick 
Theatre, and partly in the press. 


he matter is simple. The dramatic critic of the Times 
is one of the few critics who take themselves with a 
certain seriousness. The critic of the World takes himself 
perhaps the most seriously ; his colleague of the Times has 
contracted the complaint ina milder form. He adorns the 
record of his impressions with flowers culled from the 
classics, French literature, and the higher algebra, but he 
considers with justice that people do not read the Times (at 
the club) in order to find out what a last-night’s play was 
like; they have seen all they need in that way in the 
columns. of their morning paper. They either read Mr. 
Walkley’s essay in order to see what he will say about the 
piece, of which they have already formed some idea, or else 
they do not read it at all, for though the Tames is an 
admirable paper it has ceased to have any especial influence 
on the minds of the theatre-going or other public. The 
reason for that is simply that one day’s Times costs as much 
as a whole week’s subscription to several other organs 
which give you, perhaps, less accurate intelligence and 
certainly inferior paper and grammar but are livelier on the 
whole and throw in as a bonus half-a-foot or so of thrilling 
feuilleton. So Mr. Walkle’ is practically almost in the 
same position of detachment from daily life—Daily Maily 
life—as his more serious colleague, Mr. William Archer. 
Ts being so, it is perfectly natural that he shculd devote 
his article to recording not what he and others have 
seen at the theatre so much as the various currents of 
thought which the traffic of the stage arouses in his own 
mind. It is also natural that this should give him a feeling 
of intellectual superiority, and that from the point of view 
of those he criticises there should be, as Kipling’s naturalist 
remarked of the orang-outang, ‘‘too much Ego in his 


Cosmos.” 
B" dramatists, and actors and managers, and actor- 
managers in especial, do not want to be the pretext, 
however humble, of discourses on Aristotle and the calculus 
of variations. Their desire is other. They want simply 
advertisement. They say to the editors of papers, ‘‘ Your 
readers want to know what is going on at the theatres; we 
want to have your readers know what is going on at our 
theatres. Therefore, if you will send along a man to write 
an account of our first nights we will give him a good 
seit.” They want, as Mr. Bourchier put it with unconscious 
accuracy, ‘‘a dramatic reporter.” Of course, the gentleman 
may also be familiar with all the classical critics from 
Aristotle to Zoilus, and may know all the consequences that 
occur when a vortex ring of elliptical section is brought into 
the field of attraction of a spheroidal mass of viscous fluid 
rotating in space about an oscillating axis. But this is a 
mere garnish from the point of view of those responsible for 
the piece. They give the critic sent by the newspaper a 
portion of space in the theatre which they could otherwise 
sell for ros. 6d. current coin o’ th’ realm as Calverley, after 
Browning, puts it. This they do because they find that it 
pays them to have a notice of their piece written by the 
person occupying that seat. It is as if they purchased, for 
ros. 6d., a space on a hoarding on which someone engaged 


to place a poster concerning their play. 

INE if the critic habitually writes notices tending to 
damage plays by a particuiar author (I cannot think 

that Mr. Walkley has done this), or if he merely makes the 

plays of that author, or other pieces, the texts for discourses 

more or less irrelevantly interesting on the modern drama 

in general and himself in particular, it is plain that the 
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manager and his friends are not getting anything in com- 
mercial value for their half-guinea. From their point of 
view they have paid for the yard of boarding and it is used 
for sticking up an advertisement of the critic. 


he whole transaction is a commercial one; and this is 
the key to the formation of a right judgment. Pre- 
sumably the editor of the Times engaged Mr. Walkley to act 
as dramatic critic because of the pleasant literary flavour of 
that gentleman’s style and the relish that many readers 
have for his epigrammatic erudition. In brutally plain 
words, he employed Mr. Walkley because the latter helped 
to sell the paper. Mr. Henry Arthur Jcnes and Mr. 
Bourchier declare that Mr. Walkley does not help to 
sell their tickets; in fact, he either discourages intending 
playgoers or at the least bewilders them with irrelevant 
epigrams, quotations, and algebraical formule. 
M* Henry Arthur Jones, to whom nature has unfortu- 
nately denied his critic’s gift of epigram, puts the 
matter as a question of courtesy. It is not; it is absolute 
commerce. A manager “invites’’ critics to a first night 
just as the owner of a new hotel or restaurant “ invites ”’ 
pressmen to an inaugural lunch or dinner. He gives them 
hospitality because he expects to get publicity. He does 
not dictate to them how they shall express themselves, but 
he undoubtedly expects something in return for his stall, or 
stalled ox, as the case may be. 


@[eacetore, if a critic is to regard himself as primarily a 

judge or an essayist, taking a piece as something to be 
tried by critical laws or else as the mere motive for a bit of 
literature, it would be best for him to buy his seat—or rather 
for his editor to buy it for him—for the attituce of the 
editor of the Times is practically that he regards the com- 
mercial interests of his own paper alone in employing 
Mr. Walkley to notice. new pieces. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Bourchier in the same way regard only their own commercial 
interests in excluding Mr. Walkley from the first night of 
Whitewashing Julia. ‘They refuse him the ‘‘courtesy” of a 
stall just as the Times refuses Mr. Jones the ‘“ hospitality ”’ 
of its columns for his painfully long explanatory letter. ‘he 
parallel is exact ; each side declines to sacrifice its space to 


allow the adversary to advertise himself. 
px while the parties to this interesting dispute are (com- 
mercially) on the sare plane, it seems a pity that 
Mr. Jones should have thought the matter worth raising, 
for Mr. Walkley, by virtue of his wide range of information 
and his literary style, is largely a critics’ critic. If he were 
to praise all Mr. Jones’s works as warmly as he says he has 
praised some, or damn them as decidedly as Mr. Jones 
seems to think he has done, the box-office barometer would 
not rise or sink half a row of stalls. 


as being so, any management, however aggrieved, could 
well let Mr. Walkley have his stall whether as a 
tribute to his own ability or as a small contribution to the 
heavy expenses of keeping up an ancient institution like 
the Times. If we lose either of them we may never look 
upon the like again. And though Mr. Walkley has (with a 
disdain that I rather resent) revolted against being sent to 
see and hear ‘‘musical comedies,’ I would willingly allow 
him to slate me in any language (except English) and would 
enjoy his articles, if I had to get a large Liddell and Scott. 
And if ever I write a play he has full license to call it a 
comédie vosse, and I will not even ask him to construe. 


“For a stall I will trouble you,” 
Says bold A. B. W. 

“T cancel the voucher!” 
Says stern Mr. Bourchier, 

“So you’d better go,” 
Says Mr. Leveaux. 

“And don’t make no bones,’’ 
Says H, Arthur Jones, 

“9Tis well, very well 


(am such a swell),’” 
Says Moberly Bell. 
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Miss Madge Crichton of the “Three Little Maids.” 


Elis & Walery 
Miss Crichton is a daughter of Mr. Haldane Crichton, the well-known provincial manager. She began her career on leaving a convent school by playing Suzette in 
The French Maid, Her dramatic experience has so far been confined to musical comedy 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” ** Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CONFLICT WITH THE STORM. 


ew men would have lived through the mental and physical 
exhaustion of these culminating hours of agony, but some 
inward power sustained him. Whipped and buffeted by the fearful 
tempest he was frequently beaten to his knees, and in his struggles 
to obtain safe footing was sorely bruised by contact with the rocks 
and trees. In his battle with the elements he did not doubt that he 
had done the right thing in issuing forth ; he was going straight on 
the path of duty, and death alone would stop him. Had _ he been in 
full possession of his senses he would not have committed himself 
to so unequal a contest and would have listened to the counsel of 
the guide who had accompanied him to the Staubbach; but his 
mind was fevered and diseased and nothing but action would bring 
him relief. So, reckless of storm and heedless of personal danger, 
he had taken up the trail and continued his pursuit of Margaret 
alone. “They call him the mad Englishman,” said the guide to the 
hotelkeeper. “ Not the only one,” was the reply. 

Chaotic as were his thoughts there was one clear purpose of 
which he never lost sight. To find Margaret. He had come to no 
decision as to what he would say, how he would act, when they 
were face to face except that their child should not be left in her 
care. This innocent being should not be exposed to daily contamina- 
tion with its mother’s shame, and, if possible, should be brought up 
in ignorance of it. Thus far his duty lay ; beyond it his thoughts did 
not travel. In these broodings upon the image of Margaret he was 
not conscious that a change was coming over him. 

Fitful reflections these— disjointed, lacking coherence—but that he 
should yield to them denoted the influence of a tenderer mood. They 
were mingled with darker imaginings, bred partly by mental fever, 
partly by the material situation in which he found himself. Desperate 
indeed was his plight. The clouds belched forth their blinding 
fires, the mountains thundered, the torrential watercourses rushed 
onward, making sport of loose impeding masses of stone. Ever and 
anon there came from distant space the crash of an avalanche which 
seemed to bring with it human shrieks of agony. Awed, dazed, and 
bewildered he stopped and listened, swaying to and fro, for his 
strength was nearly spent, and, tarrying thus perforce, created other 
sounds and a myriad terrifying images. Once he gasped involun- 
tarily, ‘It is the end of the world! Lord, have mercy upon me— 
and upon her!” The raging winds seemed to tear the prayer from 
his sobbing lips and to mock him demoniacally. There were no huts 
in the valleys through which he was stumbling. Here and there upon 
an eminence was a human habitation, but these were far apart. No 
light shone from within to guide him to them ; doors and windows 
were fast closed ; he was wandering through a dead world. But the 
instinct of self-preservation drove him to the upland where lay his 
only chance of shelter. His hands, stretched forth, touched a 
wooden wall ; he beat against it, and with almost inarticulate appeals 
for succour sank to the ground in a state of insensibility. 

Some hours after, during a treacherous lull in the storm, a 
peasant man and woman opening their door to note the signs of the 
tempest discovered him there and bore him within their hut. And 
there he lay a week in a state of partial delirium tended by these 
good people, during which time the storm continued with periods of 
abatement but giving no promise of cessation. As with the storm 
so was it with him; he had intervals of consciousness when the 
purpose of his wanderings was sufficiently clear in his mind to enable 
him to explain to his hosts that he was in search of an English lady 
who had taken refuge in these gloomy valleys. Had they heard of 
such a lady, and would they discover where she was and bring him 
news of her? He himself was too weak, but in two or three days he 
would be strong and able to travel, and then he would go to her. 
He did not wish her to come to him. He would pay them well if 
they would render him this ‘service. Willing enough were they to 
earn the Englishman’s gold, and receiving an earnest of the reward 
in store for them the master of the hut declared his readiness to set 
forth upon his mission early on the following day. 
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‘“* How will the lady know I come from you ?” asked the peasant. 

He wrote “ David Ambler” on a card and gave it to the peasant, 
saying that she would recognise the handwriting. 

“ And the lady’s name ?” inquired the peasant. 
not be the lady you seek.” 

David thought a moment. Hiding herself in this remote spot it 
was scarcely likely she would use a name by which she could be 
tracked. He showed the peasant the picture of Margaret and said 
that would aid him to recognise her. 

“She has an angel’s face, monsieur,” said the hostess. 
her dress and jewels ! They are a fortune ! ” 

“ She may be dressed differently,” said David, ‘‘and she will wear 
no jewels.” They were the jewels he had given her which she had 
left behind her in London. The remark that she had an angel’s 
face was a knife in his heart. 

The conversation between them was conducted with difficulty. 
David spoke German fairly well, but the peasant’s fafots was a 
stumbling block. 

“ Tf the lady, hearing you are ill, insists upon returning with me,” 
said the man, * what am I to do?” 

“She will not insist,” said David. ‘Say I will come to her. 
Ask her when it will be convenient for her to receive me.” He 
hesitated before he continued. ‘ You will bring me word back if 
a child has been born.” é 

The man and his wife exchanged looks ; they began to have some 
comprehension of the mystery. 

On the following morning, urged by David, for the storm still 
raged though with somewhat less violence, the man departed on his 
mission. 


“For she may 


* And 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE TRUMMELBACH. 


A day and a night passed before he returned. Another violent 

outbreak of the tempest delayed him, but he returned with 
his mission performed. He had found the lady ; she was living in a 
poor hut at the lower end of the valley of the Staubbach. 

“You saw her ?” 

“T saw her, monsieur. But, ah, she is changed! It is the 
picture, ten years older. She has been ill ; is still weak. She is a 
mother, monsieur. Her child was born two weeks since. The mistress 
of the hut is nursing the babe ; the mother is not strong enough ; has 
no milk for the little one. She is in good hands, the baby girl ; she 
will thrive and will have good health.” 

David trembled with suppressed excitement. 
child ?” 

‘“* | saw her, monsieur. A pretty little one. Your eyes, monsieur.” 

““ What did the mother say to you?” 

‘“She spoke very few words. I told her you had been seeking 
her and it seemed to trouble her. The babe was in the nurse’s 
arms ; the mother sat with her hands in her lap, and when she 
looked up her face was white as death. Once she rose and cried, ‘ I 
must go, | must go !’ But she sat down again and asked if I brought 
a message from you. I said, yes, you had sent a message ; that she 
was not to come to you; you would not receive her; but that she 
was to say when you should come to her. Monsieur, you are to go 
in two days from now; in the morning. Then she took the child 
from the nurse’s arms, and with her head bent down went into the 
bedroom.” 

On the morning of the second day they set forth. The hut in 
which Margaret had found refuge was three miles distant, and their 
progress was slow and laboured. The roaring of the storm was so 
terrific that they could not hear each other’s voices, and it was only 
the prospect of the rich reward he was to get that gave the guide 
courage to proceed. At length they reached the hut in which the 
babe was born and were greeted with words and looks of alarm from 
the mistress. 

“ But the lady, monsieur, the lady !” she exclaimed. 
not brought her with you ?” 


“You saw the 


“Have you 
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THE TALLER 


“ No,” said the guide ; “she is here.” 

“She is not here,” cried the woman, ‘The good God only 
knows where she is. Last night I left her sleeping, and lay 
down myself to rest. This morning, when I arise, I look for 
her. She is not to be seen. She is gone, without a word, and 
the babe——” 

“Yes, yes!” cried David. ‘ The child!” 

“Ts left behind. She sleeps now, the little one, and to her dress 
is pinned this letter. See, it is for Monsieur David Ambler. Is it 
that you, monsieur, are the gentleman ? ” 

“That is my name. The letter is for me.” 
hand. ‘‘ But first let me see my child.” 

“ Ah, your child, monsieur. Then she will not need a protector. 
But the mother! What has become of the mother?” 

He bent down and put his lips to the face of his child, fear in his 
heart, a sob in his throat. 

“ See, monsieur, it is beautifully formed; it is an angel. But 
ah, the motherless babe! For it is not possible that the mother 
shall live in a storm so terrible. Why, look you, monsieur, she had 
hardly the strength to stand upright. Why should she fly from you ; 
why, when she knew you were coming, should she desert the babe 
over whom she shed so many bitter tears? Is it that she feared 
you? Is it that you have come to work her destruction and that 
she dreaded to see your face, to hear your voice? Ah. it is the men 
who are guilty of all the 
evil in the world.” 

“T have done her 
no wrong,” said David. 
“Has she laid her ruin 
at my door ?” 

“ At no man’s door. 
Not once in all the two 
months she has lived 
with me has she uttered 
reproach against man or 
woman. But | saw—I 
saw that grief was in 
her heart, and that by 
someone she had been 
deeply wronged. Day 
and night she wept until 
I warned her that it 
would be bad for the 
child, as yet unborn. 
Then she ceased and 
would sit and try to 
sing, and though the 
song would not come 
she checked her tears. 
Her heart was breaking, 
and when that is so with 
the woman, God help 
the man!” A crash of 
thunder broke upon 
their ears. ‘Ah, the 


He took it from her 
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“Tt was the English lady who has been living 
“T spoke 


lady pass the hut. 
yonder,” he said, pointing towards the hut they had left. 
to her; she did not answer me.” 

“ Did you see her return ?” 

“No; she had not returned.” 

On, then, to the Triimmelbach Hotel. 
inquiry. 

‘Did a lady pass this way in the morning?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you see her return ?” 

“ No.” 

And again and again as they proceeded they received the same 
answers. A lady had passed that way and had not returned. And 
as if to add to the terror of the situation the storm burst forth with 
renewed fury. Again and again would the guide have turned back, 
but David threatened him and held him fast. The man had been 
born in the valley and knew every inch of the ground; the tracks 
were washed away, new watercourses were formed, fallen rocks 
blocked the path; the face of nature was transformed ; and David 
knew that if he were left to himself there was no hope for himself or 
for Margaret. He seized the peasant’s arm and would not loose his- 
hold ; despair gave him a giant’s strength, and the guide strove in 
vain to release himself. He made a virtue of necessity and sullenly 
yielded to superior force. So they stumbled on, obtaining con- 
firmation as they pro- 
ceeded that they were 
on the flying woman’s 
track. At length they 
reached the Triimmel- 
bach Hotei,’ and there 
they renewed their in- 
quiries. No visitors were 
staying at the hotel, 
which at the best was- 
but a halting place for 
tourists desiring to see 
the terrible falls, and the 
proprietor observing a 
lady approaching had 
issued forth to assist her 
to a safe refuge within 
the walls of his inn. 

“Did you speak to- 
her?” 

“Yes. ladvised her 
of the danger that lay 
in her path. She would 
not listen to me_ but 
passed on without a 
word.” 

“ Which road did she: 
take ?” 

“There is but one 
road. All the lowland 
is under water as you 


At the next hut a further 


Lafayette 


thunder of heaven speaks “SO TIRED” see. She went up the 
and condemns him !” heights. 1 watched for 
David held up his hand to stop her denunciations. He did not her return, but saw her mo more.” 


seek to defend himself; his heart was charged with sorr»w and with 
anxiety for the fate of the once loved woman who had ruined his 
fondest hopes. A new duty was before him. Death was in the air, 
for what chance of life was there for a weak woman wandering 
through these gloomy valleys in the midst of so terrible a tempest ? 
Hitherto he had sought her in his anger ; it devolved upon him now 
to save her from the consequences of her distracted flight. In the 
hope that the letter would afford a clue to the direction she had 
taken he opened and read it. 

“ Davip,—For the second time I fly from you. For the second 
and last time. Nevermore in life will you be troubled by me. I go 
to my death. It is the only expiation I can make for the deep wrong 
I have done you. Too late have I learned the truth; too late have 
I discovered my error. A fatal error, but no worse than that. With 
my dying breath I swear that I have not sinned. But guilty women 
would say as much, and I dare not hope that you will believe me. 
These are the last words of your unhappy wife, MARGARET.” 

The letter read he did not pause to reflect. There was not a 
moment to lose. Upon the promise of a larger reward the guide 
consented to accompany him. They were advised by the woman to 
proceed in the direction of the Triimmelbach Hotel and to inquire 
at the huts they had to pass. At the first hut a clue was. obtained. 
The occupant was up early in the morning and he had noticed a 
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On, then, up the heights, stumbling and scrambling, they pro- 
ceeded, David keeping fast hold of the guide and impelling him 
onward. Long before they reached the falls they heard the thunder 
of its many voices. Clinging to each other for support they were 
beaten down again and again by the deluge, to struggle to their feet 
and continue the fearful journey. 

“T will go no farther,” said the guide. “ Not for all the gold in 
the world will I advance another step. If I get back with life I will. 
say a prayer.” 

“Took you,” said David, still detaining the man and speaking 
with his mouth close to the guide’s ear, “if a human being stood on 
that bridge what would happen ?” 

“Death would happen. Destruction would happen.” 

“Tf a human being plunged into that torrent would he ever be 
found again ?” 

“ Never. He would be dashed through hell’s mouth, He would. 
be torn to shreds till not a scrap of him remained.” 

“His bones, his clothes, would be discovered when the storm. 
passed away ?” 

“Never in this wide world. See the torrent dashing along. It 
would sweep an army to certain death. Holy mother! that flash ! 
For Christ’s sake let me go !” 

(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY 


A Clever Family.—If there 
is anything in heredity Lord 
and Lady Plunket’s children 
ought to have distinguished 
The 
founder of the Plunket family 


careers in front of them. 


was the famous Chancellor and 
orator of whom Mr. Gladstone 
‘said that his eloquence was 
the most magnificent he had 
ever listened to, and his great 
abilities seem to have been 
thanded down to his sons and 
grandsons. At any rate there 
of the 
Plunket family who has failed 
The 
present peer’s grandfather was 


is hardly a member 


ito distinguish himself. 
Bishop of Tuam, his father 
was Archbishop of Dublin, his 
uncle, Lord Rathmore, was for 
many years the eloquent 
member for Trinity College, 


Dublin, while his cousins— 
Plunkets on their mother’s side 
—Mr. 


‘Conyngham Greene, and Mr, 


Justice Barton, Sir 


Plunket Greene, have all made 
The 
present Lord Plunket, who is 


names for themselves. 


an old Harrovian, is Private 
Secretary to Lord Dudley. 
Lady Plunket is a daughter of 
the late Marquis of Dufferin 
cand sister of the present peer. 


A Nervous Orator.—Lord Lovat, who 
was in Dublin last week, got a good deal of 
chaffing from his Irish friends apropos of 
his speech in the House of Lords when, after 
uttering sixteen words - perhaps the shortest 
speech on record in the Upper House—the 
young peer was overcome by nervousness and 
sat down. Lord Lovat can well afford to put 
up with the gibes of his friends upon the sub- 
ject for a braver soldier does not exist. He 
began life in the Life Guards, but during the 
war in South Africa raised the celebrated 
corps known as Lovat’s Scouts who under 
their gallant leader did such excellent service. 
Lord Lovat is an example of how the bravest 
soldier in the field may be quite a timid 


individual in the senate. 


His Majesty’s Visit to France.—A French 
journal is responsible for the statement that 
King Edward will shortly visit Paris, travelling 
incognito, and will call on President Loubet. 
Upon what authority this announcement was 
made is not stated, and it seems probable that 
it originated in the fertile brain of an enter- 


prising journalist. The King will in all pro- 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


bability go to the Riviera later on in the 
season, and it is just possible that his Majesty 
may stay in Paris on his way to the sunny 
south, but the interview with the President of 
the French Republic is hardly likely to take 
place for various reasons. 


The New Tyburnia.—One of the notice- 
able facts in the world of fashion is the steady 
improvement from the point of view of fashion- 
able residents of the district which lies on 
either side of Great Cumberland Place. We 
hear continually that Lady This has let or 
sold her house in Mayfair or Belgravia and 
taken one in Bryanston Square or some such 
place; or that the newly-married Mr. and 
Lady Mary or Hon. and Mrs. Hon., or perhaps 
Colonel Jones and Louisa {Lady Vaine, have 
bought a house in the same neighbourhood. 
The explanation is simple. There is no further 
transference of the centre of fashion; all it 
means is that rents are rising in Mayfair and 
Belgravia and that the less wealthy offshoots 
of the nobility, being quite unable to cope with 
them, prefer a house in the New Tyburnia to 
going far afield in the wilds of Chelsea. 
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The Guards’ Scandal.—Lord 
Belhaven, whose name _ has 
figured so largely in connection 
with the Guards’ scandal, was 
born plain Mr. James Hamilton 
and is the son of an army 
surgeon. He succeeded his 
cousin, Robert, who had been 
made a peer in the United 
Kingdom in 1831. This peerage 
became extinct, but the Scots 
barony remained dormant for 
seven years (1868-75) when 
Mr. James Hamilton, who 
described himself ‘of Albany 
Street, Leith, recently clerk to 
a wine merchant,” proved his 
right to be Lord Belhaven 
before the House of Lords. 
Lord Belhaven’s wealth is 
mainly derived from mines. 


The ‘‘Spooks” Case. — 
Mrs. Strutt and Miss Isabel 
Jay are not the first women who 
have figured conspicuously in 
the career of Mr. Cavendish’s 
family, for the barony of Water- 
park was granted to Dame 
Sarah Cavendish in £792 in 
consideration of her husband’s 
She was the 
daughter of Henry Pyne of 
Waterpark, co. Cork, and a 
great leader of fashion in 
Dublin, where she on one 
occasion appeared at a fancy-dress ball as 
the “ Enchantress Fatima.” 


political services. 


Lord and Lady Baring.—Among recent 
visitors to Cap Martin is Lady Baring, who 
is staying with her husband at their pretty 
She is, of course, Lord Baring’s 
second wife, and before their marriage a little 
over three years ago had been for nearly four 
years the widow of the late Sir Robert Aber- 
Lady Baring is a great-grand- 
daughter of the famous General Sir Eyre 
Coote and belongs to an old Anglo-Irish 
family which since the days of the founder, 
who fought for Elizabeth against Tyrone, has 


villa there. 


cromby. 


held two earldoms, now extinct, and has pro- 
duced. many distinguished sons. The Barings, 
though of less ancient lineage, have been 
more fortunate still. Lord Baring’s father, 
Lord Northbrook, is only one of the four peers 
of which the family can boast. The others 
are the Earl of Cromer, Lord Ashburton, and 
Lord Revelstoke. All four should have a pro- 
found respect for the woolsack since it was 
in the wool trade Baring the first laid the 
foundations of his fortune. 
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Novelties at Windsor Castle. —The troops 
of sightseers who will certainly rush down 
to see the state apartments of Windsor Castle 
on Easter Monday will (if they know them 
already) find several changes and additions. 
During the last six months or so Mr. Guy Laking has been selact- 
ing, and having refurbished and arranged, a great many more 
pieces of armour and arms from the extensive royal stock, and these 


LADY HERMIONE 
HERBERT 


Only daughter of 
Lord Powis 


have been placed in the state entrance hall and approach to the 
grand staircase, which will for the future be on view to the public. 
From this portion of the building they will have a view right across 
the great quadrangle but will not be admitted to it. 


Cousin of the King.—Count Mensdorff-Pouilly, who has just 
been promoted to be Minister, is a cousin of the King. His grand- 
mother was a princess of Saxe-Coburg, sister of the Duchess of 
Kent, and so the relationship is really very near. He is a younger 
son, and his elder brother is the Prince Dictrichstein von Nikols- 
burg, an Austrian magnate of great wealth and importance. Count 
Mensdorff has been attached so long to the Austrian Embassy in 
London that he seems as permanent as the house. He has always 
been very intimate with the Royal Family. At one time he was a 
great ally of Prince Henry of Battenberg and they used to go 
yachting together. He is a good shot, plays an excellent game of 
bridge, and has won some kudos in amateur theatricals at Chats- 
worth and elsewhere. If he eventually becomes Austrian Ambas- 
sador in London everyone will be glad. 


Marriage of Peers.—Nothing is more attractive to some people 
than deciding who eligible young pzers are to marry. The Duke of 
Westminster though married at the age of twenty-two had several 
possible brides allotted to him before he undertook the task of selecting 
the duchess for himself. Who will be the future Marchioness of 
Bute is a subject of much interesting speculation to many people at 
present, and several suggestions have been offered on the subject by 
those worthy but wholly irresponsible would-be matchmakers. The 
Duke of Leinster is too young yet to attract the serious attentions 
of these good people, but several possible brides have already been 
selected for Lord Dalmeny. 


Dublin Society.—The Dublin season ends on St. Patrick’s night, 
and after that date there will be very little entertaining done until 
Lent is over. Lord and Lady Dudley have had many gatherings 
at Dublin Castle and the viceregal dinner parties have been 
very brilliant affairs, Lady Annesley, Lady Limerick, Lady Juliet 
Lowther, Lord Lovat, and Lady Lurgan are among some of the 
notable persons who were conspicuous at Dublin Castle during the 
season, Lady Lurgan is a daughter of the previous viceroy, Lord 
Cadogan 
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Lady Cecil Scott Montagu. — Lady Cecil 
is the wife of the Hon. John Scott Montagu, 
editor of the Ca, and it might be said 
“M.P. for Motor-dom.” It is therefore highly 
appropriate that she should be deeply engaged 
in getting up the Ladies’ Automobile Club, and it would be still 
more appropriate if she were elected first president. She is the 
eldest daughter of the late Marquis of Lothian and of Victoria 
Marchioness of Lothian, who is just about re- 
marrying to Mr. Talbot. She has from the very 
first been deeply interested in her husband’s 
motor-car campaign and may generally be seen as 
an attentive listener behind the grille in the House 
of Commons when Mr. Scott Montagu is to make 
a speech about motoring. 


Lord Savile’s New House.—On their return 
from the Riviera about Easter-time Lord and 
Lady Savile will first go to Rufford for a fortnight 
or so and then they will come up to town for the 
season. Their new house will be ready for them 
then. It is a large mansion facing Lord Dart- 
mouth’s in Charles Street, Mayfair, flanked on 
either side by the residences of Lady Jane Lindsay 
and Captain the Hon. Ronald Greville. Not far 
off are the abodes of the Comtesse de Polignac 
and Mr. McEwan, M.P. ‘The latter house is very 
like Lord Savile’s, possessing a large hall and a 
big dining-room at the back, beyond that being a 
courtyard. Lord Savile’s house was bought from 
the executors of Mr. Panmure Gordon. Before 
that it was owned by the Marquis of Ailsa, who 
let it for some years to the late Marchesa Murphy. 


A Beautiful Motorist.—Lady Cynthia Graham 
is one of the many ladies who have taken up the 
fashionable electric broughams, and wonderfully 
handsome she looks when driving along in hers. 
when she is in town. Lady Cynthia is the wife of 
Sir Richard Graham of Netherby and the second 
daughter of the Earl of Feversham, one of the 
“lovely Duncombes” in fact, her sisters being the 

Lafayette Jate Duchess of Leinster, Lady Helen Vincent 

(“the Swan”), and Lady Ulrica Duncombe. All 

the siste s were the belles of their year and the three eldest married 

soon. Lady Cynthia was just twenty when she married. As a girl 

she was renowned for the exquisite shape of her features and the 
beauty of her complexion. 


Another fair 
Countess of Essex, 
often be seen in 
accompanied by 
is an American 
Beach Grant,came 
settled in a large: 
Place. Mr. Grant 


A Motoring Countess.— 
motoress of high rank is the 
who when she is in town may 
her smart electric brougham 
her little girls. Lady Essex 
born. Her mother, Mrs. 
over here as a widow and 
house in Great Cumberland 
was not a 
rich man, but 
Mrs. Grant 
was the fa- 
vourite niece 
and almost 
adopted 
daughter of a 
Pennsylvania 
millionaire 
who was 
known as 
Colonel Tom 
Scott, and 
was a famous 
figure in New 
York society, 


Speaight 


MASTER MAXWELL COOTE 


Youngest son of Sir Algernon and Lady Coote 
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LOYD AND HER YOUNGEST SON 


MRS. 


THE HON. 


Mrs. Loyd is a Sister of Lord Lurgan and wife of Mr. Edward Loyd of Langleybury, Herts 
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The Romance of Villon. Rhymer and Roysterer, 


Bassano 


LOUIS XI. (MR. CHARLES FULTON) AND KATHERINE DE VAUCELLES (MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE) 


If I Were King, produced at St. James's Theatre on August 30, 1902, was withdrawn last Friday in favour of the German play, Old Heidelberg, which will be produced 
\to-morrow evening. This picture shows the appearance of Louis XI. in the second act, where he chaffs the beautiful Katherine de Vaucelles over her love for Villon 
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in Mr. McCarthy’s Play. “If I Were King.” 


bassano 


VILLON (MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER) AND HUGUETTE DU HAMEL (MISS SUZANNE SHELDON) 


intastic elevation of Villon into a great personage in King Louis's household and his meeting with Huguette du Hamel, one of his old companions, 
I 5 B g § 


This picture shows the fe 
is deeply in love with him although he does not care particularly for her. Miss Sheldon also played the part in America 


who 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Brightening Prospects. — The petition 
which has been drawn up in favour of a 
measure to permit the holding of the inter- 
national race on Irish soil is certainly of a 
convincing kind. Its first nine clauses set 
out the facts and calmly draw the inference ; 
the tenth, which contains the prayer, is no 
more than three lines in length. The signa- 
tures already affixed to it, if not numerous, 
are of unquestionable weight, such as those 
of the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Annesley, 
Lord Duncannon, Lord Massey, Judge Walter 
Craig, Mr. C. H. Hemphill, Sir James Haslett, 
Mr. Healy, M.P., Mr. J. L. Carew, M.P., 
Mr. McVeagh, M.P., Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P., 
Captain Arthur Hill, and Sir Algernon Coote, 
These are not names of men likely to advo- 
cate a wild or risky scheme and they are 
fairly representative of Irish people. Indeed, 
for once we might all be tempted to wish for 
home rule for a few sittings, for an Irish 
parliament would settle the matter very 
shortly. The /rtshk Times declares that 
“there is perfect unanimity” about it and 
wishes that the necessary short bill could be 
made a Government measure. Mr. T. M. 
Healy even thinks the petition scarcely re- 
quired judging by ‘the outburst of support” 
which the proposal has evoked; it might 
have been sufficient to ask Mr. Wyndham or 
Mr. Redmond to bring in the measure. 


A Lasting Benefit.— Beside the very con- 
siderable amount of money which the race 
will carry into the districts through which it 
passes a souvenir of an exceedingly useful 
sort will be left behind when all the excite- 
ment is over and the crowds are gone. The 
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British club is determined that as far as 
possible its foreign competitors shall have 
no cause of complaint as to the state of 
the course to be run over, and accordingly 
subscriptions are being received and_ will 
be handed over to the county surveyors. 
Although the amount to be realised is, of 
course, at present an unknown quantity the 
club secretary was authorised to assure the 
Kildare Council that £41,000 would be forth- 
coming, and wherever thought well the road 
surface will be entirely remade. The meeting, 
I need hardly say, passed an approving resolu- 
tion. Good ‘highways would bring a stream 
of tourists to Ireland year by year, and there 
is no impossibility in having them good. Let 
us hope that July 9, for that is the date now 
fixed for the Gordon-Bennett event (subject 
to the higher powers), will with its combined 
illustration of engineering and economics he 
the beginning of a new period of far-sighted 
enterprise in the sister isle. 


A Fresh Branch of Automobilism.-—Com- 
paratively few people over here have put an 
explosion motor in their launches although it 
is frequent enough in America and France, 
and there can be’no question of its handiness 
as against steam. Perhaps Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth’s offer of a cup to be annually raced for 
by motor boats may bring the subject forward. 
The competition is to be managed by the 
A.C.G.B.1., the suggestion being that the 
first should be held at Cork in connection 
with the Gordon-Bennett programme. The 
regattas of the French Helice Club have been 
interesting affairs and we may hope for 
similar good sport. 


C. S. ROLLS ON HIS SPECIAL RACING CAR 


The Tyre Trials—I ought to have 
touched before upon the final awards of the 
judges, Colonel Holden, R.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor Hele-Shaw, F.R.S., Major Lindsay 
Lloyd, R.E., and Captain Nugent, R.E. 
They very properly decided that as pneumatic 
tyres were used in order to secure easy and 
smooth running, the capabilities of the com- 
peting tyres in these respects ought to be 
taken into account. It will be remembered 
that in point of punctures and time lost the 
Collier and two sets of Dunlops were at the 
head of the list. ‘The scientific tests which 
were applied to these varieties showed most 
clearly that under similar conditions of speed 
and road surface the Collier required from 15 
to 20 per cent. more power than the Dunlop, 
the greater excess of power being required at 
the lower speed, and also that the vibration 
communicated from the road surface of what- 
ever kind to the carriage was as shown by 
actual records indisputably in excess when 
the Collier was used. The judges therefore 
place these competitors in the following order : 
First prize, £100, Dunlop’ Company (Car 
No. 2); second prize, £50, Collier Company ; 
third prize, £10, Dunlop Company (Car Nos. 
I, 3, 4), and Maison Talbot (Car No. 6). 


Fresh Fields and Pastures New.—One 
of the latest to leave the ranks of motorists 
is Captain Deasy, who has taken up the 
agency for a foreign car. The captain is a 
gold medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society, having earned the coveted reward in 
Central Africa, where he was exploring for 
some three years. He has made many 
friends among car folk. 


Argent Arches 


It was on this car that Mr. Rolls beat the world’s record for one kilometre at Welbeck Park the other day. He covered the distance in 27 sec., equal to. 


a rate of 83 miles an hour 
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Ellis & Watery 

MISS WINIFRED HARE IN ‘“CHILPERIC” 
Opera Bouffe Redivivus. —I wonder if 
there is really any chance of a revival of 
opera bouffe. Mr. Saunders has_ revived 
Herve’s Chilferic at the Coronet with Miss 
Winifred Hare as Fredegonda and Mr. Courtice 
Pounds as Chilperic. The revival is a success, 
but one feels that though 
musical comely, despite its 
commercial success, has had 
its day it is doubtful whether 
opera bouffe will succeed it. 
I thoroughly enjoyed Za 
Perichole, which we saw at 
the Garrick. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that the 
younger generation will take 
kindly to the clichés of 
another day, while the old 
generation have _ probably 
their own ideas how such 

work ought to be produced. 


Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald. 
—Mr. Fitzgerald, as his name 
implies, is an Irishman. 
Since the day when he played 
the foolish boy in Mr. Pinero’s 
play in Zhe Benefit of the 
Doubt at the Comedy down 
to the present time he has 
stuck to his style, and his 
style has proved fortunate. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s most artistic 
effort, I think, was in Zhe 
Man from Blankley’s. He 
is very funny at present in 
The Girl from Kay's. Yo- 
morrow afternoon he is pro- 
ducing at the Apollo a new 
“ farcical adventure ” in three 
acts called Zhe Londoners, 
being an adaptation of Mr. 
Hichens’s novel of that name. 


Miss Madge Titheradge. 
—She takes naturally to 
the play because she is the 
daughter of that fine actor, 
Mr. Titheradge, who is to 
figure in Old Heidelherg at 
the St. James’s. She was 
very bright in 4 Little Un- 
Fairy Princess, where she 
played one of the schoolgirls, 


PLAYS. MUSIC, 
AND OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by 


Week. 


A New Way of Starring a Star.—The 
managers of a provincial theatre lately in- 
augurated a most successful form of entertain- 
ment and one which cannot fail to draw good 
and fashionable audiences to their house. They 
invited all the leading local celebrities to an 
afternoon “fat home” to meet Miss Fortescue, 
the leading lady, on tour. Three prominent 
society ladies accepted the 7é/e of hostesses 
and introduced the guests to Miss Fortescue. 
The stage was converted into a charming 
drawing-room. Steps led up to it from the 
pit, and the orchestra discoursed music from 
the dress circle. 


““Old Heidelberg.”—Mr. Alexander got a 
splendid advertisement at the Playgoers’ 
Club the other evening, when Mr, J. T. Grein 
described with great enthusiasm the plot of 
Old Heidelberg, which is a pean of youth 
in all its glow. Mr. Grein has wonderful 
enthusiasm for the playhouse, and many 
disappointments have not quenched his ardour. 
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MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 


Americanisms in the Theatres.—Ameri- 
can thcatre managers are now substituting 
for the words, ‘‘box office,” the much more 
reasonable term, “ ticket office,” and the same 
thing might be done here without any loss of 
dignity to the playhouses. The majority of 
playgoers to whom the price 
of seats is no serious con- 
sideration prefer stalls to 
private boxes—for as a rule 
the view from the latter is 
not as good as it is from 
the former—and architects in 
preparing their plans for new 
theatres avoid giving more 
space than is absolutely 
necessary to the provision of 
private boxes. The revenue 
derived from the sale of the 
latter must be much less— 
comparatively with seating 
space—than is got from stalls 
or even from dress circle, and 
that being so would seem to 
point to a renaming of the 
office where seats are sold as 
a change that will soon be 
generally adopted on this 
side of the Atlantic as well 
as in the United States. In 
America, too, “ standing room 
only” is the notice that 
theatre managers put outside 
their doors in the circum- 
stances that our managers 
classify as “house full.” 
Possibly our County Council 
would object to standing 
room being advertised for 
sale. David Belasco, whose 
production of Zhe Darling 
of the Gods made one of the 
hits of the present season at 
New York, describes his 
play as in “five acts and ten 
pictures.” 


Players’ Photographs.— 
Collectors of the photographs 
of players may be glad to 
know that Mr. Alfred Ellis 
has opened a brief sale for 
his surplus stock at Baker 
Street. 


TEE Adee Ele 


Lambert Weston 


MISS CARMEN HILL 


The new Scots soprano 


Miss Carmen Hill.—Miss Carmen Hill, 
notwithstanding her Spanish Christian name, 
hails from the Granite City. Although only 
in her teens she has made several most 
successful appearances in London, notably at 
the St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts. After 
studying in Aberdeen with Mr. J. S. Jackson 
she came up to the Royal Academy of Music. 
Her beautiful mezzo-soprano yoice and 
distinct charm of manner have brought her 
to the front at an early age, and a brilliant 
future may be safely predicted for her. 


The King’s Choirmaster.— To be the 
organist, choirmaster, and composer to his 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal is a distinction that 
might be coveted by any musician. The 
position is unique and is considered to be one 
of the * musical plums ” of the Church. That 
there are very few “musical plums” in the 
Church is a well-known fact, and the man 
who obtains one must be looked upon as a 
lucky individual. Mr. Walter Alcock may 
possibly consider himself fortunate in many 
respects, but I should say that he will miss 
the excellent organ he had at Holy Trinity, 
Sloane Street. As an organist and _ recitalist 
Mr, Alcock is second to no one in England 
His technique is marvellous, his choice of 
stops excellent, his pedalling clean, and his 
absolute command over the instrument won- 
derful. Whether he plays a sonata, a fugue, 
ora selection from Wagner’s operas it is all 


Alice Hughes 


MISS ETHEL MARSH 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


done in a way which leaves nothing else to 
be desired. Mr. Alcock not only jholds the 
position of organist to his Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal but is also the permanent assistant 
organist at Westminster Abbey. He was 
born at Edenbridge in Kent on December 29, 
1861, and studied at the National Training 
School of Music (now the Royal College of 
Music) under Sullivan, Stainer, Bridge, Faning, 
and Prout. He is a professor of the organ at 
the Royal College of Music and an examiner 
to the Associated Board of the R.C.M. and 
R.A.M. Mr. Alcock’s hobby is engineering. 


Mr. Harold Bauer. — Pianists come and 
pianists go, but Mr. Harold Bauer is not one 
of the majority. He belongs to the select few 
who have reached the topmost rung of the 
ladder, and the greatest credit is due to him 
for having attained this position considering 
that he has the disadvantage of being an 


Elliott & Fry 


HAROLD BAUER 


Englishman. Mr. Bauer was born in the year 
1873. His first public appearance was as a 
violinist, but in 1892 he determined to devote 
himself entirely to the pianoforte and for that 
purpose he went to study in Paris. The pro- 
gress that he made there was so rapid that 
within a year he started on a tour through 
Russia. After that he gave recitals in almost 
every country in Europe. His reappearance 
in London in rgo1 was one of the attractions 
of the London festival. As one critic remarked 
at the time, “He came, he played, he con- 
quered,”’ He has recently appeared at several 
concerts in London, but at the present time 
he is touring through France and will not 
return to this country before the end of 
March, 


Miss Ethel Marsh.—Miss Ethel Marsh, 
who has just been elected an Associate of the 
Royal College of Music, is a violinist of great 
promise. She is a native of Yeovil in 
Somersetshire, where her father, Colonel 
Marsh, has been for many years the life and 
soul of the volunteer movement. Having won 
honours at the Brussels Conservatoire she 
at once made her mark in the London con- 
cert-room, and during the coming season 
she will be heard both at the Queen’s and 
St. James’s halls, 
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The new organist at the Chapels Royal 


Where Musical Germans go.— If you 
want to see the musician at his ease you 
should drop into that curious old place, the 
Gambrinies, in Glasshouse Street, after any of 
the big concerts. You are certain to see some 
of the great artists with their bocks and 
plebeian sausages. Last week I noted the 
leonine Ysaye. Herr Richard Strauss, who 
has arrived in London, may be found there 
when he isin town. Mr. Schulz-Curtius and 
Sir Felix Semon are often to be seen there 
surrounded by musical people who unbend 
in the homely atmosphere of the Fatherland. 


Marie Brema’s Daughter.—Miss Tita 
Brand, who has been appearing at the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, is the 
daughter of Madame Marie Brema and 
was born in Liverpool. She made her déduz 
on June 11, 1901, as Olivia in Twelfth 
Night in Mr, Ben Greet’s Pastoral Com- 
pany at the Botanical Gardens, Since then 
she has played the parts of Rosalind, Viola, 
Katharine in 7he Taming of the Shrew, 
Gertrude in Hamlet, Helena in A AMid- 
summer Night?’s Dream, Lady Sneerwell, and 
Constance Neville in She Stoops to Conquer, 
among others. She played Knowledge in 
the old morality play, /Averyman. Miss 
Brand, who is extraordinarily like her mother, 
has a splendid presence, and her delivery 
rendered that curious hybrid—the poem 
spoken to orchestral music—almost possible. 


Elliott & Fry 
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MISS KATE RORKE IN “HONOURS DIVIDED.” 


Langfier 


Miss Kate Rorke (shown in the picture) produced Mr. Fergus Hume’s play, Honours Divided, last August at*Mareate and toured until Christmas. The play reminds one a 
little of Diplomacy, a paper playing a very important part. Miss Rorke appears as a Viennese actress, Theresa Branneck, and the plot evolves around her saving her 
brother’s honour. The brother, an Austrian count (played by Mr. Harcourt Williams, shown in the picture), has displeased his Emperor. Another personage in the 
play, Baron Klugenfurt, finds out the story and uses it to make Theresa marry him. The play ends with Theresa fooling the baron and obtaining her brother's pardon 
from the Emperor. Miss Rorke hopes to produce Honours Divided at a West-end theatre about Easter. Miss Rorke is this week at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, 
where she produced a new play, The Story of Winifred, on Monday. It is the work of Mr. Arthur Bertram (manager of the Royalty) and Mr. Gordon Holmes 
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“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED.” 


By 


: Wee people go to see a light that fails 

they may not unnaturally find them- 
selves a little in the dark. This liability is 
rendered all the greater on account of the fact 
that the Lyric Theatre is so close to the 
Apollo that it is sometimes a little difficult 
to separate them in your mind’s eye when 
hurrying out of your cab in order to avoid the 
driver’s inevitable reference to that odd six- 
pence. After we had made our plunge we 
gave a splendidly uniformed official to under- 
stand that we were going in to see Zhe 
Light that Failed. We assured us that we 
were on our way to see 7he Girl from Kay’s ; 
but I denied this positively, as it is ridiculous 
to suppose that we should be going to see a 
girl from anywhere at our time of life. 


Ths is the play that has been dramatised 

from Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s melo- 
dramatic novel. It shows Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son as a painter who is afflicted with intervals 
of blindness, and sometimes I cannot help 
thinking that it must have been 
in one of those intervals that he 
read this play and decided to pro- 
duce it. When the curtain rises 
Mr. Robertson is not seen on the 
stage, but presently there is a 
terrific volley of firing, and then 
he suddenly appears at the door 
of a tent with his eyes bandaged. 
If he had appeared with cotton 
wool in his ears I could have understood 
it, for there would then have seemed to be 
some reasonable sequence of cause and 
effect. To my mind it would be just as 
logical for a man who had been suddenly 
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kicked when his back was turned to imme- 
diately put a mustard plaster on his chest 
in order to allay the distressing symptoms. 


jz the second act Mr. Robertson, having put 

the finishing touches to a masterpiece 
that is going to keep his memory green and 
echo his name along the sands of time or 
thereabouts, celebrates the occasion in a 
peculiar way. He takes too much to drink. 
If this is the usual practice of artists at the 
conclusion of any particular effort it throws 
an illuminating light on the crabbed natures 
of some of the fraternity. I mention no 
names, of course, as it would be churlish to 
speak harshly of people one is obliged for 
business purposes to associate with. And no 
one, I am sure, wishes Mr. Sime well more 
fervently than I do. Still, as I said, I hope 
I shall always be the last to descend to mere 
personalities as, after all, that sort of thing is 
very cheap. 


I wondered for quite a while why Mr. 

Robertson should have considered it 
necessary to drink too much in order that 
the character of Dick Helder might be 
adequately developed on all sides, but on 
mature reflection I think I have found a clue 
to the mystery. An actor who is also a 
manager must study his gallery as conscien- 
tiously as his stalls, and Mr. Robertson’s con- 
scientiousness as an artist is too well known 
to need an unsolicited testimonial from me. 
Now in the second act Dick Helder goes 
blind. To most people the state of being 
blind is easily understood to be synonymous 
with loss of sight, but in a free-and-easy 
colloquial sense the word has a deeper mean- 
ing closely allied to an advanced stage of 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


inebriety, and therefore Mr. Robertson, agree- 
ably anxious to be all things to all men, gets 
blind in the two senses of the word. In fact, 
in the nebulous phraseology of sport, he backs 
his fancy both ways and pulls it off each time. 


[NE a rule in plays where the hero is afflicted 

with blindness it is usual to turn on the 
light that has failed before the end of the play 
for the sake of a happy ending. A dramatic 
author can restore the sight to his hero with 
an ease and readiness that must be the envy of 
our leading oculists, and where the remedy 
is so cheap and so certain no play should be 
without it. In this piece, however, the hero 
stays blind right along, and consequently the 
ending is one of chastened happiness at the 
best. I know that in melodramas where the 
villain has romped recklessly through five acts 
of deplorabie sinfulness it is regarded as abso- 
solutely essential that he should be seen 
handcuffed in charge of the police as a 
definite hint that justice will be done. This, 
however, is only to prevent some indignant 
spectator from waiting outside for the villain 
afterwards and chivalrously avenging the 
heroine’s wrongs. For something like the 
same reason it would have been more com- 
fortable to know that Dick Helder had got 
his eyes right at the finish, if only to avoid 
the besieging of the stage door by eye 
specialists with fancy nostrums, the usual 
price of which is three-and-nine but which 
can be had on this occasion only for two-and- 
ten and a coupon. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


The Berks and Bucks Staghounds.—This well-known pack, 
which hunts two days a week and whose runs are frequently joined 
in by men from town on account of the accessibility of Maidenhead, 
Windsor, and Slough the three chief centres of the hunt, has been for 


BERKS AND BUCKS STAGHOUNDS 


Frank Goodall, the famous huntsman 


the past two seasons under the mastership of Sir Robert Wilmot. 
He is exceedingly popular with the farmers of the district and has 
shown excellent sport. Sir Robert is a fine horseman and has 
hunted with many packs in many countries since his Oxford days. 
At one time he was a regular follower of the late Royal Buckhounds 
as well as other packs which were within reach of his residence, 
Burfield Grove, Bracknell. In 1887 he bought Redstone Farm and 
made the present Hawthorne Hill racecourse. Sir Robert also 
founded the East Berks Horse Show in 1896. 


Twenty-five Years a Master.—The Holderness Hunt has recently 
been celebrating its master’s twenty-fifth year of office by the 
presentation of a testimonial. At a meeting under the presidency of 
Lord Herries it was decided to present the master with his portrait. 
Mr. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Croft, Hull, took over the mastership of 
the Holderness in 1878 on the retirement of Mr. Alan Pennington. 
Referring to the history of the hunt Lord Herries reminded his audience 
how Mr. Wilson helped 
them out of a difficulty 
when they found them- 
selves without a master 
and how he had paid a 
large amount out of his 
own pocket to keep the 
pack efficient. Another 
very interesting presen- 
tation was made on 
March 14, when the 
members of the Foxbush 
Harriers presented their 
retiring master, Mr.C. W. 
Middleton Kemp, withan 
album and a piece of 
plate. Mr. Kemp is well 
known in the sporting 
world as the honorary 
secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Masters of 
Harriers and Beagles. 
He is also a_ keen 
cricketer and athlete, 
and was a “double 
blue” at Oxford. 


BERKS AND BUCKS STAGHOUNDS 
A meet at Chalfont St. Peters 
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For One Season only.—The mastership of the Old Berkeley 
Hunt (West) will again be vacant at the end of the season owing 
to the retirement of Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake of Shardeloes, who only 
took up the reins at the beginning of this season. It would 
seem that the eternal pheasant versus fox problem 
has again cropped up as it did a year ago when 
Mr. Alfred Gilbey, who had held the mastership for 
six years and hunted with the pack since his boyhood, 
felt obliged to resign. 1: was hoped when Mr. Tyr- 
whitt Drake stepped into the breach that the difficulty 
of preserving foxes in the country would be overcome. 
The Old Berkeley Hunt was split up into two in 
1881, but four years later was reunited and hunted as 
one country by Mr. Harding Cox. In 1888, however, 
it was again divided into East and West. The Old 
Berkeley (West) is a woodland country with very 
little pasture land and practically no wire. Maiden- 
head, Aylesbury, High Wycombe, and Amersham 
are the best-known centres of the hunt. The minimum 
subscription is £25 and the custom of capping has. 
not been introduced. It is just possible that Captain 
T. Tyrwhitt Drake, cousin of the master, may take 
on the pack next season. 


The Master of the Ledbury.—Mr. R. Carnaby 
Forster, who took over the mastership of the Ledbury 
Foxhounds, Herefordshire, in 1901, has been show- 
ing some remarkably good sport this season. Mr. 
Forster is a keen sportsman who began riding to 
hounds at the age of eight. He has hunted in 
Cheshire and with various packs in the north of 
England. Leicestershire knows him well. For eight 
seasons he hunted with Fernies, the Cottesmore, and the Quorn, 
and gained a great reputation as a first-class man to hounds. ‘To: 
his work as M.F.H. he adds the mastership of the Hamilton 
Harriers and also of a pack of otter hounds. Mr. Forster holds a 
commission in the Royal Gloucestershire Hussars, is a D.L. for 
Bute, and is the husband of the Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon. 


Newman 


Generals in the Hunting Field.—Almost all our generals are 
well known for their keenness in the hunting field. Among them 
Lord Roberts, General Baden-Powell, and General Gatacre are the 
best-known figures. Sir Evelyn Wood is another general who- 
in spite of all the hard work he has to get through manages to 
put in a day’s hunting now and then. He can ride as straight over 
a country as any man. 


The Master of Pytchley.—Lord Annaly, who took over 
the mastership of the ‘‘White Collars,” by which name the 
famous Pytchley 


pack are generally 
known, at the begin- 
ning of the season, has 
been showing some 
fine sport. He is a rare 
man to hounds and a 
most suitable successor’ 
to Mr. W. M. Wrough- 
ton, the late master. 
Lord Annaly was captain: 
inthe Scot Guards and! 
served in the Egyptian 
Campaign. To take over’ 
the mastership of a 
historic and conservative 
pack like the Pytchley is. 
no easy task. The 
“White Collars” trace 
their origin back to one 
William of Pightesley, 
who in Henry  III.’s: 
reign held “a _ tenure: 
binding him to chase 
wolves, foxes, and other 
vermin.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


r. William Hill, the director of the 
City of London School classes for 
journalists, sends me the fourth number of 
the Steevens’ Scholarship Gazette that is 
being privately issued, and I cannot resist 
the temptation to reproduce the first page of 
this literary curiosity. By the way, on the 
last occasion on which I referred to this 
subject I spelt the name of one of the boy 
jourra'ists, A. P. Robbins, incorrectly. I 
ought to have known better, for A. P. 
Robbins is, I understand, a son of Mr. Alfred 
F. Robbins, whose interesting London corre- 
spondence in the Birmingham Daily Post 
I frequently read to my great gain. It 
would seem, indeed, that the journalistic 
faculty is a hereditary gift, for 1 also see the 
name once again of A. Mackintosh, who is a 
son of Mr, Alexander Mackintosh, one of the 
very ablest of the younger journalists of 
London. Mr. -Mackintosh is the London 
correspondent of the Aberdeen Free Press 
and the writer of the parliamentary article 
in the British Weekly, an article that I 
always read with very great interest. 


THE 
STEEVENS' SCHOLARSHIP 
GAZETTE. 


No 4—Vol. I. SATURDAY, Jan. 24, 1903. Price One Guinea. 


Age 16.—Ci. Up. IV.) First Prize. [A. Macintosi, 


THE OFFICE OF THE “DAILY MAIL.” 
AN IMPRESSIONIST SKETCH. 


I had the pleasure, to-night, of a visit to the ‘’ Daily Mail’ 
office in Carmelite-street. One would expect the offices of that 
paper to be thoroughly up-to-date, but I think that their splendour 
would cause surprise to most visitors. It may seem logical that 
the smaller the paper, the smaller the office required to produce 
it. But this is not so. The ‘' Daily Mail "' with its cight pages 
requires as large an office as the “ Daily Telegraph “ with double 
that number. This huge building is practically a condensing 
machine, It receives trom its hundred sources just as much copy 
as the ordinary 1d. paper and it has to compress this matter into 
halt the space.. Thus you have the pews of the day in a nutshell. 

On first entering the ‘‘ Daily Mail ** office one is impressed 
by its brightness, cleanness and solidity. The staircase is broad, 
the woodwork is bright coloured ; everything seems designed to 
give a pleasing efiect. Another thing one notices is the absence 
of bustle and untidiness. In our visit we did not see any dis- 
hevelled journalists rushing along passages, or rooms with paper- 
littered floors, as is generally the case in most newspaper offices. 
It has lately been our fate to visit the offices of a well-known 
evening journal. The state of the news-room in these offices 
towards evening defies description. The‘ Daily Mail" building, 
however, is none of your ramshackle, rickety-rackety sort of 
places. To find a comparison for this wondertul place you must 
go to.one of the West End clubs. 

Some of the rooms we saw to-night fesemble drawing-rooms, 
Mr, Harmsworth’s private apartment 1s splendidly furnished. 
One side of the room is taken up with a large bureau, and at the 
back there is a table for his shorthand writer. The carpet is thick 
and the only noise felt from the printing engines is a deadened 
throb. The door to the Ieft leads into the Library—a beautifully 
furnished room with a fine thick carpet into which you sink and 
tables laden with albums and curios. Around’the walls are 
hookeases containing volumes of Mr. Harmsworth’s publications 
and behind these unseen are placed electric lights. The top paper 
isa dark green. On the mantlepieces are shaded electric candles. 
When in this room it 1s hard to believe that one is in an establish- 
ment for producing a newspaper Mr. Harmsworth evidently 
believes in having things nice , and surely itis easier to work in 
a palace than in a pigsty. 

The editor personally conducted us through the printing office 
and other parts of the building. It is with great curiosity and 
respect that one sees this man, who has done such wonderful 
things in journalism and whose name is almost a household word. 
Mr. Harmsworth is a man of midale height with a large head and 
a broad forehead. One would imagine he has succeeded through 
extraordinary energy and his management of men. One can tell 
however from his face that his success has not heen attained 


gay Caravanserai, the Hétel Métropole. 1 
did not see, as I usually do, Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Mr, Beerbohm Tree, but there 
was a very good representation of the 
dramatic profession. Among others I observed 
Mr. James Welch, who has been giving 
Brighton a week of that always amusing 
farce, The New Clown. Then it was in- 
teresting to observe Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, a 
not infrequent visitor, aloof and abstracted. 
At every turn one met someone one knew ; 
I caught sight of Mr. T. P. O’Connor for a 
moment and Mr. James Tuohy, the brilliant 
London correspondent of the Mew York 
World. 


hen above and beyond this I found Non- 
conformist Brighton in a great flutter, 

for it was the day that the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell notified to his congregation of many 
years that he was leaving them for the City 
I am told that hundreds 
were turned away from the chapel doors. 


Temple in London. 


But the Hotel Métropole had its compensa- 
tions, for I had a very pleasant chat with 


easily. Mr. Harmsworth showed us the huge Hoe printing 


the non-admission 

of Mr. Walkley, the Z7mes dramatic 
critic, to the theatre the other evening still 
goes merrily on. 


he discussion over 


I find that it is agitating 

quarters where I had assumed that there was really no interest in 
the vagaries of journalism. It may all blow over with no other 
effect than an advertisement for Mr. H. A. Jones, for Mr. Bourchier, 
and for Mr. Walkley, or it may have interesting developments. I 
see a disposition on the part of the journalism of London to 
resent the action of Mr. Jones, and the various playgoers’ clubs 
are all keen on what they consider the “rights” of the dramatic 
The Gazette indignantly asks why a 
dramatic critic should be grateful because the proprietor of his 
newspaper is saved half-a-guinea. It would be interesting to hear the 
proprietor’s private opinion on that subject or the editor’s. There 
are not half-a-dozen daily newspapers in London that would pay 
half-guineas for critics, at least not more than eight or ten times a 
year. 


critics, Westminster 


The dramatic critic as a great first-night institution worrying 
the manager because his seat is not quite to his liking would almost 
certainly cease to exist. 


rom the moment that the theatre managers agree—if they ever 

do agree—not to send out free tickets for the first nights of plays 

but to content themselves by advertising alone as a means of making 
the public acquainted with their theatres, from that moment the work 
The 
half-dozen leading dramatic critics of the day will still be writing 


of the dramatic critic will cease to be required in journalism. 


causertes on the drama in the important weekly newspapers, they will 
still as now preserve these in books exactly as Mr. William Archer, 
Mr. Walkley, and Mr. Grein have done in the past; but the daily 
papers will then treat theatres in precisely the same form as they 
now treat great public banquets and other functions ; that is to say, 
the reporter—a word with which Mr. Bourchier has given so much 
Only the 
reports in most cases will be furnished by some society ladies anxious 


offence to some of our critics—will really reign supreme. 


to earn a trifle or by some regular “ first-nighters” who are not 
in the profession of journalism. 


pending the last week-end at Brighton I could not but be 
struck by the extraordinary variety of people who haunt that 


THE FIRST PAGE OF A RARE 
NEWSPAPER 
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Mr. Campbell in the late hours of the evening 
in the corridor of that hotel. where I found 
Non- 
It always amuses me to find 


him surrounded by other eminent 
conformists. 
how the very strenuous people are attracted 
to the Métropole, a place in which, as it seems to me, the “joy of 
Not only Mr. Lecky and Mr. Campbell, 
both of whom I imagine would wish to be thought strenuous, but 
the ever-strenuous Mr. John Morley is occasionally to be found 


in this fine hotel. 


life” is most in evidence. 


r, Campbell impressed me as a man of very great power; a 
face as ascetic as his is rarely to be found out of the priest- 

hood of the Church of Rome, although his large and admiring 
following would doubtless be horrified at this suggestion. Of 
members of the Church of England he has most resemblance to 
the new Dean of Westminster, although there is more fire in his 
face than in the dean’s. His is, undoubtedly, a personality of 
singular charm, but the authorities of the City Temple will be well 
advised in using every endeavour to prevent their pastor from 
overworking himself. 
as consumed with an intense zeal for overwork. 
him and his admirers a service by giving this hint. 


I never met a man who so impressed me 
I shall have done 


y visit to Brighton gave me an opportunity of a walk to 
Rottingdean, a pretty village with a quaint old church. In 

the churchyard there are simple graves to William Black and Sir 
E. Burne-Jones. Lady Burne-Jones lives in a pleasant house but 
a stone’s throw from the church, and Mr. Kipling lived until a few 


months ago almost exactly onposite. 


r. Percival Foster writes to me from Oxted to point out that I 

inadvertently referred to Miss Lena Ashwell’s most admirable 

presentation as being in 7he Tyranny of Tears when the play 
I meant to refer to was J/7s. Dane’s Defence. 


t must be admitted that the Sydney Bulletin deals frankly with 
a certain type of begging letter of which every newspaper is the 


recipient. In its ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” it says :— 

As has often been here stated the Bulletin was established not as a_philan- 
thropic concern but as a means of getting a living for its proprietors. It is, therefore, 
not supplied free or at any reduction to public reading-rooms. It is not the policy of 
this paper to be read on the cheap. 


PAE RATER: 


Current Games, 


A Great Game.—It is many years since I 
have enjoyed a cup tie so much as that 
between Tottenham and the Villa. Having 
no particular interest in either club I was in 
that state of philosophic detachment in which 
I could appreciate the game as an unbiased 
spectator. My only feeling was a desire to 
see the best side win, and that desire was 
completely gratified. I can remember the 
Villa in their most palmy days, but never 
have I seen them to. greater advantage than 
on Saturday week. The defeat of Tottenham 
was not in the least due to any bad play on 
the part of the Londoners. They did quite as 
well as in many previous rounds, but they 
met a side in every way superior to them. 
The match had none of the so-called cup-tie 
characteristics. It was played in a perfectly 
fair spirit, and both sides showed plenty of 
scientific combination. M’Luckie suffered in 
comparison with Woodward at centre, but 
otherwise the Villa were all round the stronger 
team. On the day’s play Aston Villa were 
far better than Sunderland as I saw them 
against the Corinthians, and if they can 
reproduce their form in the next round I do 
not see how they can miss winning the cup. 


A Sportsmanlike Crowd.—Spencer was 
far and away the best back on the field, and | 
can pay young Woodward no higher compli- 
ment than to say that he was the only forward 
that really troubled the Villa’s right back. 
The Tottenham crowd took the defeat of their 
club in very good part. It would have been 
too much to have expected them to cheer the 
Villa men as they would have done the home 
team had the latter won, but the Villa’s 
victory was certainly less unpopular than that 
of West Bromwich would have been. Some- 
how or other the Villa, even when the tide of 
fortune has run against them, have always 


Sports, 


managed to retain their popularity. I may be 
wrong, but I always attribute a great deal of 
this popularity to John Devey’s long associa- 
tion with the Birmingham eleven. That 
excellent sportsman inculcated the team with 
much of his own good sportsmanship, and 
with two exceptions I never remember seeing 
the Villa play a dirty game. 


Wonderful Goalkeeping.—-Sutcliffe’s extra- 
ordinary goalkeeping had from all accounts 
much to do with Millwall’s victory. The 
possession of such a_ goalkeeper makes 
nothing impossible, but I very much doubt 
if we shall see Millwall at the Crystal Palace. 
They may, of course, have risen to unprece- 
dented heights last Saturday week, but from 
what I have seen of them this season I should 
say they have not a ro to 1 chance of beating 
Aston Villa. Still, they beat the Villa on one 
very memorable occasion betore, and the men 
are certainly not lacking in self-confidence. 


A Cup-tie Wedding. — There was a 
certain romantic interest attached to the cup 
tie at Tottenham on Saturday week. George 
Clawley, the Hotspurs’ goalkeeper, had for 
some time been engaged to be married, and 
the Wednesday following the match had been 
elected for the wedding day. Had the match 
resulted in a draw, however, in view of the 
replay the hard-hearted directors of the Hot- 
spurs had decided that the wedding must be 
postponed until the question of the superiority 
of the Spurs or the Villa had finally been 
decided. However, as we all know, owing 
to the benevolent and hymeneal efforts of 
the Aston Villa men no obstacles were put 
in the way of Clawley. Tottenham, by the 
way, appears to be a romantic spot as Mrs. 
Clawley is the sister of the lady who married 
Brown, the Hotspurs’ late centre-forward. 
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and Pastimes. 


Leagues by the Legion.—The number 
of football leagues seems to be illimitable. 
Looking through a football paper last week 
I counted the names of no fewer than 173 
different leagues. The names of most of 
them were familiar to me in one connection 
or another, but one or two had an un- 
familiar aspect. For example, I had never 
heard of the Inter-Pharmacy League till I saw 
an account of its doings in a football edition 
last Saturday. After this 1 suppose one may 
expect to see reports of the matches of the 
Drapers’ League, the Tailors and Cutters’ 
League, and the League of the Unemployed. 


The Success of the Authentics.—The 
success of the Authentics’ tour, which has just 
come to a close, must, | imagine, have ex- 
ceeded even the most favourable anticipations 
of those who organised it. For a team whose 
friends considered it weak in bowling and 
whose enemies declared that it had no bats- 
men the record of twelve games won, two 
lost, and five drawn is more than creditable. 
As a matter of fact the Authentics’ record is 
even better than the figures make it out to be, 
for all the five drawn games were in favour of 
the tourists. K. J. Key made an excellent 
captain, only losing the toss once in eleven 
games, while both Hollins and Hornby got 
over 1,000 runs with an average respectively 
of forty-seven and forty. Of the regular 
bowlers Simpson Hayward, taking 103 wickets 
for a little over ten runs apiece, was the best, 
but Williams and Powis Keck both did good 
work. Altogether it has been a very pro- 
sperous season for touring teams as Lord 
Hawke’s did even better in New Zealand than 
the ’Tics did in India. It is true that they did 
not meet with any very strong opposition, but 
to go through their comparatively long pro- 
gramme without the loss of a single match 


F. GH. CLAYTON 


Who stands third in the batting averages of 
the Authentics with 37°62 


THE OXFORD AUTHENTICS’ 


CAPTAIN GREIG 


Who scored 204 for the Bombay Presidency 
against the Authentics 
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Who heads the averages and made the second 
highest score of the tour, 185 not out 


CRICKET TOUR IN INDIA 
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‘was a noteworthy performance. The team 
reached Sydney on the 11th, and on the 13th, 
14th, 16th, and 17th played a match against 
Victoria of which the details have not come 
to hand at the time of writing. It will be 
interesting to see how they fared against our 
opponents of last summer. 


A New ‘“ Lobster.”—G. H. Simpson- 
Hayward, the inventor of a new style of lob 
with which he did considerable execution for 
Worcestershire last season, has been accumu- 
lating a curious record in India, where he has 
already taken over ninety wickets for the 
Oxford University Authentics. Simpson- 
Hayward when a Malvern schoolboy was 
regarded as a fine batsman, and it is only 
recently that he has come out as a good 
bowler. In former years he bowled fast over- 
hand without any great success. In India he 
has done great things with both bat and ball. 
He has twice performed the hat trick and 
twice secured a pair of spectacles, but he 
has revenged himself for the latter by twice 
scoring over 100, once making 203 not out 
out of a total of 695. This large total was 
compiled at Peshawur. 


unrepresentative fifteen that did duty for 
the rest on that occasion. I have only seen 
Devonport Albion once this season—when 
they beat the London Welsh at Queen’s Club. 
Their combination in that match. was disap- 
pointing, but as to the vigour and energy of 
their forwards and backs there was no doubt. 
At any rate their record proved them to be a 
powerful fifteen, cast just in the mould likely 
to prove effective against Scotland. 


England v. Scotland.—If the Kirkstall 
match was intended by the Rugby Union 
authorities to show that it is possible to gather 
together one team that the international fifteen 
can beat it certainly served its purpose, but 
I do not know that much else can be said 
about it. However, the much-worried com- 
mittee apparently learned something from it, 
and the fifteen that they have selected to do 
duty against Scotland next Saturday is, on 
paper at any rate, a stronger team than the 
side defeated by Ireland. Kendal at half is 


certainly an improvement on Hulme, who is 
too light to be effective against the powerful 
Scots forwards, while Stout and Pierce among 
the forwards are likely to prove more useful 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY SPORTS 


Three miles flat race—at the second lap, E. L. Gay-Roberts (winner) leading 


Exaggerated Rumours. — The alarming 
accounts of the health of Arthur Shrewsbury 
and John Tyldesley which were circulated a 
fortnight ago have, like the report of Mark 
Twain’s death, been greatly exaggerated, 
Tyldesley has had nothing more serious the 
matter with him than a varicose vein. He has 
been in the hands of a surgeon during the past 
week with the most satisfactory results, and 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that the 
beginning of the cricket season will see him 
in the best of health and, we all hope, chock- 
full of runs. Arthur Shrewsbury has never 
been a strong man. Indigestion and delicate 
lungs have caused him trouble for many 
years, but except for temporary indisposition 
he is at the present moment as well as he 
has been for years. Shrewsbury has always 
led such a steady life and taken such ex- 
cellent care of himself that he has been able 
to defy his constitutional weakness and to 
retain his best form long past the age when 
most men drop out of first-class cricket. 


England v. Devonport Albion. — The 
‘defeat of Cardiff by Devonport Albion lends 
strength to the suggestion made some weeks 
ago that the Rugby Union authorities might 
with advantage have selected the Devonport 
team for the trial match instead of the 


than Fraser and Dudley Wood. If the English 
forward line can only be persuaded to use 
their weight and put some fire into their work 
against Scotland a victory for England is not 
impossible. But after what one saw at 
Swansea that “if” is a very big one. 
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G. H. Simpson-Hayward, who made the highest 
score of the tour, 203 not out 
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G. C. GOWLAND 
The captain of the Fettes fifteen 


Scottish Schools Championship. — Mer- 
cheston’s defeat by Fettes was of more than 
ordinary importance as it determined the de- 
stination of the Scottish Schcols Championship 
for the year. The Mercheston forwards were 
quite up to the best Merchestonean traditions, 
and it was mainly the superiority of Fettes be- 
hind the scrum that gave the latter the victory, 
though their goal, the one point of the match, 
was the outcome of a miskick by Mercheston’s 
full-back. Fettes’s win will be the more 
welcome to them as their last ‘success was in 

896-7. Since it was instituted in 1880-1 
Mercheston has held the championship eleven 
years besides sharing it once with Fettes, 
who have now landed it five times. Loretto 
has furnished the winning team thrice and 
Blair Lodge twice. 


*Varsity Athletics.—The dark blues were 
not favoured with good weather at the 
O.U.A.C. sports last week. The rain had 
been falling off and on for days and con- 
sequently the track was heavy and sodden. 
The best performance was that of Gay- 
Roberts in the mile and the three miles. He 
was never extended and won with the utmost 
ease and affluence. He is evidently at the 
top of his form this season, and it would be 
interesting to see what he can do when fully 
extended. Garnier did the hurdles in 
16 4-5 sec., quite a good performance con- 
sidering the state of the track and the fact 
that he was only half trained. Both Corn- 
wallis and Fothergill showed capital form in 
the quarter-mile and half-mile respectively 
and are quite capable of doing some excellent 
work against Cambridge. 


The ’Varsity Boat Race.—There is no 
doubt that the changes made in the Oxford 
crew have been an improvement, although it 
rema'ns to be seen if Monnier Williams will 
be able to stand the strain of the Mortlake 
and Putney course. He met with an accident 
when tobogganing in Switzerland at Christ- 
mas and came into the crew the week before 
last practically untried. However, he rapidly 
got into condition, and he appeared to those 
who saw him at Putney at the beginning of 
the week to be as sound as any oarsman in 
the boat. It is early at present to venture to 
prophesy, but it seems certain that this year’s 
Oxford crew will be a faster lot than the dark 
blue eight of last year. The great trial the 
crew did at Bourne End last week sufficiently 
accounts for their being at present strong 
favourites, but public opinion may change now 
that both crews are on the tideway. 
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iE is difficult to judge 

this book, to esti- 
mate its merits or de- 
merits, without seeming 
to be too severely 
critical of its subject 
matter and of the writer 
who has given it to the 
public. For my own 
part I feel that the 
burden lies heavily upon 
me, for after thirty years 
of experience 1 may 
claim to have some ac- 
quaintance with prisons 
and their inmates, and 
although I am no longer 
connected officially with 
the department it might 
be thought that I hold a 
brief for it and am eager 
to fall foul of any who would asperse it. 


But I desire to 
approach the matter entirely without prejudice or parti pris. 
Our prison administration can very well take care of itself, 
secure in the consciousness of its unfailing effort to deal fairly 


with the arduous task entruste] to it. But as its lips are 
seiled, as it cannot well come into court to justify its action 
towards those whom the law hands over to it, and with a very 
clearly-defined injunction as to their treatment it is right to 
accept service in a suit where the plaintiff has presumably a 
cas> or judgment may go by default. We have here a man 
speaking out of his own knowledge of processes applied to 
him, of methods to which he was subjected during a period of 
prolonged an painful probation when expiating a sentence 
of the law. How or why adverse fite overtook him is not 
the point ; we will leave the transgression aside and consider 
only the penalty that it entailed. What is penal servitude 
and how does it strike those who come within its rigorous 
erin? Is it unduly harsh, cruel even, involving positive 
suffering as well as moral disgrace? W. B. N.’s verdict on 
the chief issue is distinctly in the negative. 
H°? does not hesitate to point out many minor blots and 
blemishes, of which more direct y, but after detailing 
the many salutary checks and safeguards that are now the 
rule he says, ‘‘ under this system there is no possibility nor 
even any suspicion of wanton or arbitrary cruelty. : 
It would be very difficult indeed for a governor to conceal any 
sort of dark doings from the keen insight” of the prison 
inspectors. And again, ‘‘ All the stories that one reads or 
hears of horrors and atrocities in prison are either sheer 
inventions or else refer to a state of things that have been 
reformed out of existence.” It is pleasant in this connection 
to note the tribute paid by our author to the prison officials, 
more especially those of the lower grades, of whom with a 
few exceptions he “‘ formed a high opinion.” ‘‘ The warders 
and assistant warders, taking them as a body, could not 
possibly be improved upon. . . . It was a wonder 
to me that,they got sucha good class of men to join the 
prison service.” As to the superior officers his approval is 
more qualified. As a rule he met with kindness and con- 
sideration ; the chaplains were above all praise, the doctors 
skilled and painstaking (as a matter of fact W. B. N. left 
prison in far better heilth than he entered it), the governors 
and deputy governors with one exception impressed him 
favourably.. The exception, whose identity may be easily 
recognised through the transparent initials, is well known as 
an upright, honourable gentleman, whose offence seems to 
have been a too rigid interpretation of his duties anda certain 
curtness of speech, with possibly the neglect of social 
amenities in dealing with his sensitive charges. 
6 Bes: chief indictment of our modern prison system by 
W. B. N. is that curious survival of the past, the 
“separate cell,’ which has held the ground for more than 
half a century and was the outcome of much anxious 
inquiry. Of late it has been increasingly discredite1 with 
us as a reformatory agent, and its power of deterrence 
has been gravely questioned. We have the evidence of 
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Griffiths, formerly H.M. Inspector of Prisons.’ 


W. B.N. that its effect 
is to ‘produce nervous 
irritation approaching in 
some cases to frenzy, 
and instead of softening 
te man brings out all 
the evil that is in him.” 
The intention of the dis- 
cipline was not, how- 
ever, entirely as our 
author supposes  ‘‘to 
impress the _ prisoner 
with the gravity of his 
offence against society 
and to bring him to a 
better state of mind.” 
The separation, or more 
exactly the segregation, 
of prisoners has been 
largely due to the desire 
to check evil and indis- 
criminate associition, the deteriorating influence of the 
worst elements. As this is greatly modified by the inven- 
tion of the “star class,” by which first offenders are kept 
strictly apart, the necessity for individual isolation of all has 


been in a measure removed. 
Ne strangely the personal equation enters largely into a 
prisoner s attitude towards the prison system. He is 
so shut in and circumscribed, so closely beset by irksome 
rules, so absolutely denied all independence, that he is for 
ever at odds with his keepers and the treatment he receives. 
W.B.N. brings many grievous complaints against prison 
dietaries, the daily labour enforced, the limitations of air 
and exercise, the arbitrary punishments inflicted—not upon 
himself, for he appears to have been uniformly well con- 
ducted, but on others—for comparatively venial offences. 
He makes out a very strong case against the inferior 
materials supplied for food, but it would be interesting to 
know whether they were so habitually or only in the 
few instances he adduces. I have reason to believe that it 
is in the power of the governor to apply an immediate 
remedy when the victuals are bad and can after proof issue 
some substitute on the spot. As to the character of the fare, 
the constituents of the dietary have been settled by acknow- 
ledged experts upon scientific lines. W. B. N. denounces 
the ‘‘sameness, tastelessness, and often repulsiveness”’ of 
nearly everything he had to eat. It might be ungenerous 
to remind him in words he himself uses that a prison is not 
the Hotel Cecil, and that after all prison diet must be 
wholesome and sufficient as evidenced by the general appear- 
ance of those it nourishes, and that the scale most recently 
devised compares favourably with that of the workhouse and 
even with that of the well-conducted labouring poor. 
My’ chief quarrel with this book is its pretentious- 
a ness. We may respect experiences made in corpore 
vilt, but mus'* protest against its assumption to decide 
serious questions on necessarily imperfect and erroneous 
premises. A prisoner cannot obviously be in possession 
of facts to entitle him to speak with authority. Thus 
W. B. N. talks at large of the intolerable cruelty of punish- 
ing acomrade for merely feeding the birds with his bread 
crumbs; he could not, and did not, know that this man had 
repeatedly misconducted himself previously, and that as 
it was the matter did not escape the eye of superiors, who 
called upon the governor to explain his seeming harshness. 
Again, he disapproves cf the practice of allowing prisoners 
to petition freely the Secretary of State on the grounds that ~ 
such numbers are sent in that ‘‘the few which are truthful 
and reasonable are neglected with therest. . . . Every one is 
supposed to be considered . but it is impossible that 
any can meet w.th much attention.’”’ Why should W. B.N. 
presume to express himself thus, speaking as if he were 
behind the scenes? It is the fact that petitions pass through 
many hands and are examined closely and patiently by respon- 
sib'e officials (I have 1e1d many thousands myself) with the 
obligation of calling attention to anything of importance 
adduced. With all this it may be willingly conceded that 
the writer, although often erroneous and cccasionally self- 
sufficient, took his punishment on the whole like a man. 
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The First Drawing-room. —The first 
‘drawing-room of the season is always the 
most talked about and, perhaps, the one con- 
cerning which less is known beforehand. 
Friday’s function, contrary to those of last 
year, was favoured with beautiful weather, and 
the good people who lingered about in the 
hope of catching a passing glimpse of 
the dresses were able to do so without any 
attendant discomforts. Her Majesty wore 
a beautiful white satin gown embroidered 


with jewels and a magnificent train of 
rich gold brocade falling from both 


shoulders, while the Princess of 
Wales’s dress was of ivory panne 
embroidered in gold faillettes and 
large roses composed of pale pink 
mousseline de soie with foliage in 
green chenille. Her train took the 
form of a handsome Venetian 
mantle of silver lace lined with 
soft satin. The Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch looked very stately in black 
and gold with real lace. 


Beautiful Gowns.—Court 
gowns, however, never form in- 
teresting descriptive matter and 
the recital reads with an amount of 
sameness every year. The same 
length for the trains, the same head 
dresses, the same curtseys, and the 
same heart-beatings among the 
débutantes ; it is a tale of same- 
ness repeated over and over again 
with certain variations which mean 
a great deal to the chief actors 
and scarcely anything at all to the 
outsiders. Nevertheless, there is 
no denying the beauty of these 
court toilettes if we had only the 
leisure to examine the charms of by 
each quite exhaustively. Lady VO 
Londonderry was handsome and 
stately in a lovely gown of ivory 
brocade with a scroll design of 


roses, thistles, and shamrocks, and  { Wo 
empiccements and flounce of \ 


deep cream 
frish lace. 
Her train, 
which was 
suspended 
from either 


shoulder, was 
of ivory vel- 
vet stamped 
into a design 
of ostrich 
plumes and 
Louis Seize 
bows, and 
was lined 
with satin of 
the palest maize shade imaginable, the 
whole suggesting a shaded scheme of ivory 
and deep cream colour. Lady Airlie looked 
lovely in a dress of dead-black panne, 
which formed a striking contrast to her soft 
white hair and bright complexion, The gown 
was finished with a flounce of black chiffon 


GOWN WORN BY MISS CHOATE AT THEIR MAJESTIES’ 
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headed with festoons and tassels of black 
chenille, the bodice being draped to one side 
over black net embroidered in chenille and 
jet. A transparent train of black gauze over 
chiffon adorned with appliqué rose sprays of 
découpé black panne completed the effect 


Colour Effects.—A very charming gown, 
one of Kate Reilly’s creations, was that 
of Miss Choate, carried out in pale blue 
chiffon over a sun-ray-pleated satin skirt and 
trimmed with bands of silver embroidery, the 
bodice adorned with a berihe of lace and 
embroidery and a high satin ceinture. Lady 
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Lamington wore oyster duchesse 
supplemented with a leaf embroidery in an 
early nineteenth century design and trimmed 
with fine tulle and real point d’Alengon, and 
Lady Lawrence’s ivory satin dress was 
beautifully embroidered with mother-o’-pearl 
paillettes in shades of maize, ivory, and 
mauve and trimmed with point de gaze. 
Her train, which was quite a tour de force in 
itself, was of satin duchesse in shot maize and 
generously trimmed with Venetian guipure 
hand - embroidered in gold relief. Lady 
Knutsford was in black satin trimmed with 
sable and draped with real lace. Lady 
Avebury wore white crépe de 
chine with a train of lace over 
silver tissue, and Mrs. Clover was 
in a green satin gown beautifully 
embroidered in silver with lace 
flounces and insertion and a deep 
ceinture of pink panne, her train 
being of silver tissue veiled with 
green chiffon spangled with silver. 


New Material.—But I might 
go on ad infinitum on the subject 
and never reach anything like the 
end, and weary my readers into 
the bargain. Just now, too, there 
is so much to say concerning the 
new dress fabrics and material for 
summer wear that space is valu- 
able, and, indeed, there is hardly 
sufficient for the detailing of 
Dame Fashion’s whims which it 
is really essential that we shall 
become acquainted with before 
the summer takes us unawares. 
As regards the actual spring 
materials tweeds and friezes seem 
to be having it pretty much their 
own way, and flaked effects are 
simply running riot on almost 


te anything and everything that 
pe issues from the loom. It seems 
yp almost superfluity, too, to state 


that this will be a “‘silver-grey 
spring” because such is always 
the case, and in the same breath 
one is bound to acknowledge that 
it will be a spring of soft 
pastel shades as well, 
and more especially of a 
lovely soft tone of green 
which I can best de- 
scribe as mignonette, not 
to speak of champagne 
colour; nevertheless, 
silver-grey is bound to 
be a “big thing” in the 
coming month. Looking 
over the very last “ cry ” 
in new patterns | turned 
up I do not know how 
many gradations of soft grey tweed, some of 
them splashed with white in silk or wool and 
some of them adorned with a tiny white spot 
or flower, while in others a black “ flake” was 
dashed through the surface. There were 
Harris and Sutherland tweeds galore, chiefly 
for sporting purposes, and_ self-coloured 
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friezes with a “ notched” line of an alien hue 
running through them, while prettiest and 
smartest of allare the white tweeds and friezes 
with a flake of red or blue as the case may be. 
Panne cloth zibeline represents another of this 
year’s novelties, and this isa very smooth and 
amenable drag, which lends itself admirably 
to the multitudinous A/zs and gaugings of the 
present day. 


Summer Fabrics.—As to the lighter and 
more summer-like fabrics they exhibit a great 
diversity. The “ Panama” materials are 
always attractive and cover a wide range of 
colour, while the substance is that of a fine 
closely-woven voile. They are flaked and 
striped almost to the semblance of flannel and 
present a rather startling contrast to the 
coloured etamines, which are, I hear, to play 
an important part in our summer schemes 
and suggest nothing so much as a com- 
promise between canvas and hopsack. Short 
sacs of etamine over glacé are already creep- 
ing steadily into favour and are at their best 
when trimmed with glacé strappings and 
supplemented with facings or collar of coarse 
string lace. A pretty shade of shot blue which 
I saw recently was 
treated in this 
manner, and worn 
with a_ stole of 
white marabout 
feathers it would be 
difficult to picture 


\ 


anything smarter. eS} 
Naturally one WA | 
cannot contemplate TAN 
the downfall of | 


voile, and it is dis- 
tinctly good to know 
that this most ser- 
viceable and_prac- 
tical of materials is 
going to be much 
worn and = may 
almost be said to 
take premier rank. 
It is newest and 
daintiest when sup- 
plemented with a 
lace stripe and em- 
broidered silk spots, 
and another novel 
treatment for voile 
is the open ring 
spot in white silk on a coloured ground. 
Wool-back satins will be tound even better 
for the purposes of trimming and _ pleating 
than the silk-backed varieties, and this I 
specially commend to the notice of home 
dressmakers, while the same might be said of 
the beautiful silk-warp cashmeres, the figured 
delaines, and the whole army of crépes from 
the soft clinging elegances of the crépe de 
chine to the less silky but none the less 
effective “Constance” crépe with a ruffled 
surface as though a thread had been drawn 
here and there and “ puckered ” the piece. 


Straw ad Nauseam.—The fashion for 
covering the brims of our hats with straw 
“dangles” which quiver like aspen leaves 
with every movement of the wearer is to me 
one of the most objectionable innovations 
that Madame la Mode has introduced to us 
of late. For tassels and fringe in the 
ordinary way I have nothing but praise, as they 
have over and over again proved themselves 
the best and most practicable of trimmings 
and have all the weight of previous ages to 
justify them, but the quivering hat brims 
of to-day always leave me with an uncom- 


fortable conviction that I am on the verge of 
a severe attack of St. Vitus’s dance, and sooner 
than watch a restless head shaking a hundred 
or so of these uneasy adornments I would 
walk a mile in the opposite direction. A far 
prettier method in my own humble opinion is 
that of trimming the brim of the hat with the 
narrowest and finest of straw edging like tiny 
strands of moss, and this I have seen effec- 
tively carried out in black and white faz/le 
and worked into a delicate design on a plain 
white straw. Straw cockades, loops, and 
bows are also popular, and especially on the 
canotiers and other plain hats of a like 
description represent smart and appropriate 
trimming for boating or country wear. 


Looking Ahead.—-And speaking of boat- 
ing—and the whirligig of time will very soon 
whisk us round to the river season—there are 
some interesting developments in the matter 
of linen gowns this season. For instance, they 
are, if anything, coarser in make than Jast year, 
most of them being supplemented with decora- 
tive borders, and the smartest of all will be 
trimmed with a coarse loosely-made lace of 
the same colour and woven out of the same 
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yarn as the gown. A dress of this description 
will be distinctly “‘ bad to beat,” the present 
feeling being to introduce the lace in the form 
of dayadére lines on the skirt, the coatee 
being fashioned in the form of a little box- 
pleated sac put into a yoke concealed beneath 
a wide lace-trimmed collar. A high swathed 
belt of silk in the same shade as the gown is 
the almost inevitable accompaniment, and 
some coarser kinds have a large white spot 
literally darned into the linen in the most 
primitive manner possible. A variety of the 
Armenian and Russian embroideries will 
likewise be used as trimmings to the linen 
frocks, but it is noticeable that among the new 
materials a great number are self-trimmed so 
as to render any supplementary adornment 
unnecessary. Forthe simpler kinds of linen 
gowns plain strapping in white on a coloured 
ground can hardly be improved upon, and the 
pleated skirt with hip yoke will be found the 
most serviceable and practical method of 
treatment. Alpaca will, of course, be worn 
pretty generally, but I have observed that there 
are no new developments of note in this 
material, and as a matter of fact it is rather 
conspicuous by its absence among the notable 
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patterns for the summer. Last year’s fashion, 
too, of calling everything by Japanese names: 
is quite a thing of the past, and we are con- 
sequently saved the difficulty of floundering in 
a sea of consonants before we are able to 
secure a few yards of some ordinary-looking 
crépon or voile. If only the manufacturers. 
would combine in giving plain names to plain 
materials and abiding by them year after year 
how enormously the difficulties of shopping 
by letter would be mitigated. 


Gems.—Surely there has never been a 
period where more jewels were worn with 
evening dress than at present. Not only 
were the guests at the drawing-room literally 
ablaze with them but at the royal dance last 
week the display was magnificent in the 
extreme. Georgiana Countess of Dudley, who 
was gowned in soft white chiffon embroidered 
in roses, wore some magnificent diamonds, 
and Lady Howe’s pearls and diamonds were 
the subject of a good deal of admiring 
comment, while Lady Sarah Wilson had a 
splendid parure of diamonds and emeralds. 
in her hair. The Countess of Antrim, in a 
white satin gown trimmed with lace, was 
another of those 
whose jewels were 
really remarkable, 
white two of the 
prettiest dresses in 
the ballroom were 
those of Lady 
Maud Warrender, 
whose steel-covered 
net gown was 
wreathed with pink 
roses, and Lady 
Evelyn Cavendish 
in pale blue velvet 
sewn with pearls. 


A “Redfern’” 
Development.— 
Nothing — succeeds 


like success, and | 
hear that Redfern 
—whose name, by 
the way, is such a 
household word that 
it is quite unneces- 
sary to couple it 
with his list of ad- 
dresses — has just 
moved out of his old quarters in Nice and 
put his name over the door of one of the 
most palatial buildings in that town—the 
Palais Donadei, 7, Boulevard Victor Hugo, 
Society on the Riviera would find it quite 
impossible to do withqut Redfern nowadays, 
and consequently the move to more spacious 
salons has created. quite a little flutter of 
excitement in that favoured city of roses and 
sunshine. A correspondent tells me that she 
has already paid a visit to the Palais, which 
occupies one of the most advantageous situa- 
tions and is quite regal in its way. The 
interior is very simple although in perfect 
taste, the decorations being carried out in a soft 
shade of reseda with carpet to match, while 
there is p'enty of room for every branch of the 
business, which with such a connection as the 
one in question naturally means a great deal. 
She adds, too, that a large number of clever 
and experienced “ hands” have been imported 
from Paris to add further to the success of the 
new venture. DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, March 28 
Ticket Day, March 30 
Settling Day, March 31 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Markets.—Since the great shake-out in Yankees and the satis- 
factory completion of the settlement, with only one failure coming 


CLEARING SITE FOR SAWMILL AT PRINCISU, 


to the surface, a better tone has prevailed on the Stock Exchange. 
Business is still no doubt slack but is by no means at a standstill. 
There is a fair volume of investment business and prices are generally 
firmer. 


My Illustrations.—I now give two more of the illustrations of 
the jungle country—West Africa—kindly furnished to me by Mr. A. 
F. Macrae. Previous ones appeared on the 1ithand 18thult. I 
have seldom seen a set of photographs which conveyed a more 
faithful impression of the jungle country. My readers will see from 
them that timber is the natural wealth of the country—a source of 
profit that will always remain whether the gold mines are or are not 
an ultimate success. The first isa picture of the work of clearing 
the site for a sawmill at Princisu in the Wassau district for the 
Attasi Mines, Ltd. The other is a view of the sawmill buildings 
when erected. 


British Columbia.—So much interest now centres on Canadian 
enterprises that I think my readers will appreciate the following 
letter from Mr. John A. Turner, retired Government Gold 
Commissioner in that province :— 


During the last few years the labour troubles, the 2 per cent. tax on ore, 
and the low price of copper, silver, and lead have each been made to do 
duty to ‘‘bear’’ the British Columbia mining market, and while it !is true 
that each of these has ina greater or lesser degree had an effect on mining 
matters generally that is not beneficial there are other influences that 
have done more than either of the above to bring British Columbia mining 
into disfavour, viz., over capitalisation, bad management, and dishonest 
juggling with stocks. If the same effort was made to work the mines that is 
being made to work the public mining in British Columbia would be in a 
much better condition than it is to-day; this is patent to anyone who has 
been in the mining districts of British Columbia for the last five years and 
has watched the trend of affairs with regard to companies, both English and 
Canadian. Take, for instance, an English company with a property worth 
£40,000 capitalised at £200,000, with a paid board of directors, elaborate 
offices, and a large staff of clerks in London, offices in British Columbia in 
a town twenty, fifty or one hundred miles from the mine, with a general 
manager, a commercial manager, an accountant, a consulting engineer, and 
five or six clerks, and at the mine a superintendent, an engineer, an assayer, 
two or three clerks, a mill or concentrator foreman, a mine foreman, three 
shift bosses, two timekeepers, a storekeeper, and thirty or forty men. No 
business on earth can stand it; and because such a mine fails to pay all 
those extravagant and unnecessary expenses and pay dividends on five times 
its actual value the croakers say that mining in British Columbia is a poor 
investment. Gambling in questionable mining stocks is a poor investment 
either in British Columbia or in any other country, but I claim that careful 
investment in legitimate mining properties in British Columbia is one of the 
best investments available to the British capitalist to-day. 


WASSAU DISTRICT, WEST AFRICA 


VIEW OF SAWMILL BUILDINGS 
PRINCISU, 
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Take the small properties that are being worked by the owners and a few close- 
corporations that mine on business principles and they are all paying and paying well, 
and the general public does not hear anything about it. 

Some two years ago a practical mining man and two of his friends paid £2,000- 
cash for a small silver-lead mine in the Slocan. They put about twenty men to work 
and in a couple of months commenced to ship ore. Ever since they have paid—to- 
themselves—after paying all expenses a monthly dividend of £1,200 besides accumu- 
lating a considerable amount which has been set aside as a rest account in order that 
the regular monthly dividends may be continued in case the receipts diminish. Please- 
note that this is a silver-lead property and that during that time the prices of silver and’ 
lead have been at their lowest. 


Another instance. I am a part owner in a free milling gold property on which up to- 
January 1, 1902, about £1,000 had been spent in development. Not having the necessary 
capital to work it we leased it to three practical mining men for one year ona 15 per 
cent. royalty—on gross receipts. During March and April the lessees shipped five- 
carloads (100 tons) to the smelter to test it; they then leased an idle ten-stamp mill near 
by, built a crude tramway to it, and by December 15, when they closed down, they had: 
taken out £9,500 at a cost (including royalty and Government tax) of £4,500, leaving 
a net profit of £5,000 for the season's work. We have the property yet and are doing 
a little development work on it during the winter and hope soon to- 
be able to put up a mill and work it steadily. 

These are facts that the general public hear nothing about, and 
I could cite you many other somewhat similar instances, and if the- 
British investor instead of buying stock in wild-cat companies 
would—through reliable local men—invest in small properties off 
this nature, and work them, mining in British Columbia would soon 
be in a better shape than it is to-day. 

The reason more of such mines are not worked is that they are- 
held by poor men who have not the necessary capital to work them. 
In many cases they can be bought cheap, or an interest could be- 
got for a reasonable amount, every dollar of it to be spent on the- 
mine. ‘This would be investing on business principles, but unfortu- 
nately for himself and for the country the average investor seems- 
to prefer to buy $1 shares in a wild-cat company at 25 or 50 cents- 
per share, and thinks he is making a profit of the difference between: 
the price paid and the par value of the share. 

Brazilian Finance.—In talking about Brazil many 
people forget its huge size, and it is as well, therefore,. 
to remind my readers at the outset that it contains 
nearly 3} million square miles, that it is 2,600 miles- 
from north to south, and approximately 2,500 from 
east to west. In 1891—the last available census—the- 
population of this vast area was computed to be only 
17,000,000—not three times the population of greater 
London—and the bulk of these are half-bloods, Portu-- 
guese blood being mixed with the native races as is. 
Spanish in most other parts of South and Central 
America. The cross-breed is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, though some consider the Brazilians a nobler- 
race than the cross-bred Spanish of the Argentine, 
Peru, and other South American states. It is estimated 
that the country contains about 1,000,000 “ wild’ Indians and other- 


savage tribes. 


The Moritorium.—-The central point in all investigations of 
Brazilian finance is the decree of the Government in 1898, under- 
which it suspended cash payments for three years—from July 1,. 
1898, to June 30, 1901—and suspended sundry sinking funds for 
thirteen years. In July, 1901, cash payments were resumed, and it- 
seems to be generally thought that in the absence of war, revolu- 
tion, or any similar disaster the Government ought to have no 
difficulty in maintaining them. 


The Constitution.—It is also necessary to bear in mind that the- 
form of government of the United States of Brazil is.a federal 
republic, somewhat on the model of the. United States of America, 
and that the new constitution which on February 24, 1891, took the- 
place of the provisional government set up at the end of 1889 made 
the mistake of creating provincial governments which were a little- 
too rich and powerful and a central government that was a little too- 
poor and weak. 


OF THE ATTASI 
WEST AFRICA 


MINES, LTD., AT 
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Government Loans.—The direct loans of the Government, seven 
in number, are all managed by Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons 
of New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. (1) The first, issued in 
1879, was for 51,887,000 milreis or, at 27d. the milreis, 45,837,062. 
It and the next two loans carry interest at 44 percent. Less than 
half of this loan is now outstanding. All the other loans are in 
sterling. (2) and (3), for £4,599,600 and £6,297,300 respectively, 
were issued in 1883 and 1888 at 89 and 97 respectively. They are 
-quoted at about 83 and 84. (4) The next is the largest loan of the 
lot; it isa 4 per cent. loan and was issued in October, 1889, at go, 
the amount being £19,837,000. Its present price is about 79}. 
(5) This is a 5 per cent. loan for £7,442.000 issued at 85, the present 
price being about 913. (6) In 1898 £8,613,700 5 per cent. funding 
bonds were created to provide for payment in paper of the interest 
and railway guarantees during the three years moritorium above 
mentioned. These now stand at about 102. (7) In Igor and last 
year railway guarantees rescission 4 per cent. bonds to the amount 
of £14,605,680 were created to pay for certain railways taken over 
by the Government and to compensate other railways for giving up 
their Government guarantees. These bonds stand at about 774. 


Railways.—Formerly the San Paulo and the Leopoldina were 
the only railways in Brazil without a Government guarantee, and 
now there are only about three which have not made terms with the 
Government and surrendered their guarantees. The three excep- 
tions to which I refer are the Porto Alegre and New Hamburg, the 
Southern Brazilian Rio Grande do Sul, and the Brazil Great Southern. 
At an early date I hope to deal fully with these as well as with the 
great unguaranteed lines, the San Paulo and the Leopoldina, but I 
have not space to-day. 


Breweries.—For several years I have been endeavouring to 


persuade my enemies to invest in English breweries, so naturally 
I hope the readers of THE TATLER will hesitate about doing so not- 
withstanding that efforts are being made by some respectable papers 
to call attention to the merits of brewery investments. My reluctance 
to recommend them—except to my enemies—arises from the convic- 
tion that the enormous sums locked up in ‘ tied” houses are a very 
dubious asset and the feeling that whenever the Liberal party comes 
again into power it may like to pay off old scores against “ the 
trade” by some such measure as the Raine’s Law, which has pretty 
well ruined the New York breweries. 
For many years the liquor trade carefully avoided committing 
‘itself to either political party and very skilfully played off the one 
against the other, but Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s Local Veto 
Bill forced “ Bung” into the arms of the Tories, and since then every 
vote that the trade can command has gone to the Unionists so that 
-the Liberals would not lose any votes however harshly they treated 
the publicans. Now, however, there is further trouble for poor 
““Bung.” Not only has he made the Liberals his most relentless 
foes but he is being very much thrown over by the very party he has 
-done so much to put and keep in power during the last twenty years. 
The following extracts are taken from the published report of the 
proceedings at the last general meeting of a large Birmingham 
brewery company :— 
In 1897 the magistrates approached the brewers and asked if any arrangement was 
-possible by which some licences could be surrendered. Resulting from this the 
Birmingham Property Company, Ltd., was formed, sixteen brewery companies 
.and private firms being members, the object being to purchase licensed houses that it 
was thought it would be well to extinguish and to assess the cost on the nearest 
surviving houses that were the property of members of the Birmingham Property 
-Company. In 1898 there were surrendered 20 licences ; in 1899, 34 licences ; in 1900, 
28 licences ; in igor, 8 licences. The licensing committee of the magistrates did not 
think the reduction was proceeding fast enough and suggested that three magistrates 
and three brewers should form a committee, the chairman of the licensing committee 
being chairman of the joint committee and having a casting vote. This committee 
selected what is known as areas 1, 2, 3, which contained 99 licensed houses. Of these 
41 have been surrendered and 10 more will be given up as soon as the freeholders’ 
interests can be acquired. This makes 51 licences given up out of 99. We now come 
to the more recent development. The brewers were again approached by the 
magistrates and asked if they were prepared to continue the work of the joint committee 
of magistrates and brewers. We were told that if we would not do so the magistrates 
would take the matter into their own hands. After several meetings the brewers 
offered to surrender 30 licences during the present year. This was declined, and at 
last the brewers agreed to find £50,000 with which to purchase as many houses as 
possible. The magistrates said that if 50 houses could not be bought for this sum the 
brewers had better not surrender any and the magistrates would deal with the matter 
themselves. The chance of obtaining 50 houses for £50,000 is small as the houses on 
the No. 1, 2, 3 areas averaged on one area £1,350 each and on another £2,050 each. 
But before we have had time to see if this arrangement can be carried out the 
magistrates sent for the brewer members of the joint committee and told them that 
what they wanted was not 50 licences surrendered during the year but 500 licences 
surrendered during the next three years, and that the surrender must begin at once. 
The cost of 500 licensed houses would exceed £1,000,000. 


The drastic writing down of the capital of the great Allsopp 
brewery which the directors and shareholders’ committees are 
now recommending is another case of “the handwriting on the 
wall.” Personally I ama complete outsider. I have no sympathy 
with either side. On the one hand, I feel very strongly that unless 
our master, the working man, ceases to waste in drink his wages, 
his health, and his self-respect England cannot go ahead. “ 
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On the other hand, I am not convinced that a reduction in the 
number of public-houses —a compulsory artificial reduction — is 
synonymous with a reduction in the number of drinkers. I am 
also not convinced that the great national cause of temperance is 
advanced by a policy of confiscation. The only thing about which 
I have any conviction is that the readers of THE TATLER should 
hesitate about putting their money into brewery investments. 


Transvaal Mortgage, Loan, and Finance.—On December 17 last 
I called my readers’ attention to the fact that people were hunting 
round the market for odd parcels of shares in this company at about 
25s. Those who bought them at any such figure, or even a little 
higher, have reason to be pretty well satisfied, for | hear from my 
Pretoria correspondent that the company has sold its Pretoria 
building with a bit of vacant land adjoining for £100,000. This 1s 
a good price, but I know the property well and it is worth the money, 
though in all probability it stood at a much lower figure in the books of 
the company. This will enable the company to pay off—at a5 per 
cent. premium—the whole of its debenture debt of £62,922 speci- 
fically charged on this property, thus greatly strengthening the 
financial position of the company. 


Royal Sheba.—No one seems to know quite what is stirring in 
the affairs of this hitherto rather disappointing mine in the De Kaap 
goldfield of the Barberton district of the Transvaal, but some group 
is buying up very quietly every share it can lay its hands on. The 
original company was registered in March, 1895, with a capital of 
£50,000 in £1 shares to purchase for £30,000 in cash thirty-one 
claims and a ten-stamp battery from the W. R. B. Syndicate, and at 
that time there appears to have also been a Royal Sheba Syndicate 
which had a finger in the pie. In May, 1898, the company seems 
to have been reconstructed with a 5s. assessment, the share capital 
being increased to £150,000, of which £65,376 has been issued. 
There are also £25,000 10 per cent. debentures. Owing to the war 
work on the mine was suspended in October, 1899, but was re- 
sumed in August last year. A short while ago the shares were 
practically unmarketable, but in consequence of the steady absorp- 
tion of shares above mentioned they are now a firm market at ros. 
Dr. Ranger, one of the defendants in the Cavendish case, is a director 
and one of the trustees for the debenture-holders. 


American Shipping Combine.—A certain smug surprise is 
manifested in some quarters at the lugubrious report of Fredcrick 
Leyland and Co. since it was absorbed into the great American 
shipping combine. One is reminded of La _ Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim, “ There is always something not wholly displeasing to us in 
the misfortunes of even our best friends.” The results of American 
management are certainly not satisfactory, but they are not sur- 
prising to those who had experience of the particularly bad manage- 
ment which characterised the American Shipping Company from 
which Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s combine arose—like the genius from 
the enchanted bottle dragged ashore by the poor fisherman, 

In the last year that the company belonged to the Britishers it 
wrote off out of profits for depreciation £157,585, placed £30,000 
to reserve, distribyted £72,000 (or 6 per cent.) on its ordinary 
shares, and carried forward considerably over £5,000. In the first 
eleven months that the line has been under American control there 
is no dividend on the ordinary shares, £65,000 has had to be taken 
from reserve, and the carry forward is reduced to £660. 

I am sorry to read of these results. As I stated in my opening 
article on November 26 :— 


To my mind there is no grave objection to selling ‘our ships or our shares, our 
houses or our horses, our tubes or our trades, to our energetic American rivals as long 
as they continue to pay us for those articles a great deal more than they are worth. 


I am only afraid the Frederick Leyland results will interfere with 
some nice little projects on foot for selling some more eligible lots to 
our Americancousins. Still, they have taken “ Jingo” and they were 
within an ace of taking from us Mr, Whitaker Wright as well. That is 
something. 


NEW ISSUE 


The Gravesend and Northfleet Electric Tramways, Ltd., has a 
share capital of £80,000, half in ordinaries and half in cumulative 
6 per cent. preference shares, but the latter have no preference as to 
capital. It also has £40,000 4} per cent. debenture stock. The 
company issues a very fair and candid prospectus, and no sensible 
man reading and understanding the prospectus would in my judg- 
ment put money into the company. 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


